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Coming Doon 


AMES MICHAEL CURRAN, a canny Scot, for 
J better than thirty years has directed the suc- 
cessful destinies of Mercersburg Academy’s track 
teams. 

In recent years, however, one great despair has 
haunted Jamie Curran. Seldom has his cross- 
country team been able to defeat the future 
admirals from Annapolis. 

Last year Jamie thought he knew the reason 
why. 

“They're better on the hills,” said he. “We're 
better than they on the level, but on the hills 
they beat us.” ° 

So Jamie picked out the highest hill in the 
Mercersburg area and put his boys to practicing. 
Up the hill they ran, Coach Curran running with 
them and picking out weaknesses and _ short- 
comings. Then coach and team walked down the 
hill, getting back their wind and discussing ways 
and means of improvement. At the bottom they 
lined up again and tackled the hill another time. 

Came the day of the Annapolis meet. With 
high hope Coach Curran and his team journeyed 
to Maryland. 

But, oh. the pipes played a doleful tune that 
night in the lair of Bonnie Jamie. 

“Aye,” said Jamie, “we beat them on the hills 
—going up. But, alas, they beat us—coming 
doon.” 

Coach Curran will tell you sadly of the thing 
he forgot: there is a technique of down-hill run- 
ning which needs to be practiced and mastered 
just as surely as does the technique of running 
up-hill. In the same way many a man has mas- 


tered the art of dealing with difficulties, but failed 
in life because he ignored the techniques involved 
in doing the so-called easy things. 

The sobbing man who huddles in a doorway 
on a dark Jerusalem street will tell you how true 
that is. 

“TIT counted the number of all the hard things 
I might be called upon to do for Him. I went 
through the courtyard gate tonight, ready to look 
death in the face there among the soldiers. But, 
somehow, I—Simon—had not prepared myself for 
so simple a thing as a young girl speaking in a 
piping voice. And when she pointed her finger at 
me and spoke, all my strong resolution crumbled.” 


A MINISTER received a letter from one of the 
boys of his congregation who had gone away to 
his freshman year in college. 

“In your sermon that last Sunday,” said the 
letter, “you told us about the things against which 
to guard. And I came here with my guard up. I 
was prepared for the science teacher who would 
attack the truths I’ve always accepted. I had 
girded my loins against the boys who gamble and 
the boys who drink. I was resolved not to fall 
victim to the bad habits you enumerated so 
plainly. 

“But I went to bed the first night without do- 
ing what I have done faithfully every night since 
I was eight years old: I did not read a few 
verses from my Bible and kneel beside my bed to 
pray. My sophisticated roommate was sitting 
there watching, and I didn’t have the courage.” 

“They beat us—coming doon.” 


—GEorGE L. KREss 
Pastor, The Presbyterian Church 
Belle Vernon, Pennsylvania 
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Probe Critics Scored 

«... I am surprised you allowed an edi- 
torial [Jmmunity Gone Berserk] in the 
April 29 issue criticising Martin Dies, a 
patriotic high-standing man who tried to 
bring to the attention of the public a 
number of citizens whose activities were 
opposed to or undermining our laws and 
ways of life... 

Your editorial also quotes the New 
York Herald Tribune but fails to quote 
Senator Taft, who denounced the methods 
of the administration in its attempt to 
defeat any investigation by the Commit- 
tee. 

I feel a number of Presbyterians will 
regret there has infiltrated into their pub- 
lication any sympathy for the administra- 
tion’s representatives who have in every 
way possible tried to block an effort to 
bring to light and justice those in the 
Government employ who may be their 
political friends, or others whose loyalty 
is questioned. 

I hope it is not considered that Presby- 
terians are lending comfort or aid to such 
employees. 

The President classed as a “red her- 
ring” the investigation that finally brought 
the conviction of Miss Coplon and Hiss. 

—T. GARLAND TINSLEY 
Baltimore, Md. 


Essential Step 
«... In spite of some methods which it 
were better that neither side employed, 
the important fact is that a large number 
of patriotic Americans want to see a 
higher order of ability and integrity in 
the State Department, and one essential 
step to accomplish that end is to clean 
out of that Department all disloyal per- 
We 3 —Henry F. ScHwarz 
Glenside, Pa. 


Infiltration to Continue? 

«... Communism has for years been in- 
filtrating our country... . J Am I to infer it 
should be allowed to continue? You of- 
fered no alternative if investigation were 
to be stopped. . . . 

Also I dislike the reference to Mr. 
Flynn. We should have more men like 
him and like Senator McCarthy. Many 
people have been purged for their love of 
freedom. If Arthur Compton refused to 
serve his country merely because some 
have been censored and criticized, where 
is his courage? If your life principles are 
sound and true, you do not have to be 
afraid of any investigation. I feel safe to 
know we have these men whom you criti- 
cize, 

—(Mrs.) HarrieET ANDERSON 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
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Congressional Immunity—Opinions 


Confusing Antics 

« Thank you for publishing Dr. Paul Cal- 
vin Payne’s attack on the abuse of Con- 
gressional immunity. He has said many 
things that must be said if free political 
thought is to survive. 

We have come to a tragic hour if the 
test of a man’s authority as a witness is 
his past membership in the Communist 
Party, and it is made even more tragic by 
the confusing antics of such politicians as 
Senator McCarthy. The damage he has 
done to reliable servants of our country 
can never be completely undone. . . . 

—JoHN W. MEISTER 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Men of Courage 
«This is written to commend .. . “Immun- 
ity Gone Berserk.” . . . I appreciate know- 
ing that we have men in our great Church 
that have the courage to speak out on 
questions of such vital importance as the 
one dealt with by Mr. Payne. In my 
judgment the sooner our Church and 
those who speak for it take a definite 
stand on questions affecting the masses of 
the people, the sooner the prestige of our 
denomination will be enhanced. 

—CuHas McKemy 
Elder, First Presbyterian Church, Denison, Texas. 


Principles in Danger 
« Congratulations on Dr. Payne’s editorial 
on the abuse of Congressional immunity 

. which endangers the Christian princi- 
ples on which American processes of jus- 
tice were founded. 

Senator McCarthy, like the month of 
March, came in like a lion and seems to 
be going out like a lamb. In eleven days 
his vaunted list of State Department sub- 
versives dwindled from 205 card-carrying 
Communists to fifty-seven who may or 
may not be Communist, but whose poli- 
cies, the Senator suspects, have been help- 
ful to Communist ambitions. 

We have a man hired to keep his finger 
on subversives, a Presbyterian named J. 
Edgar Hoover. Senator McCarthy’s will- 
ingness to destroy Mr. Hoover’s work of 
many years, by exposing confidential 
data, can most charitably be regarded as 
gross irresponsibility. . Dr. Payne’s 
position was supported in a Saturday Re- 
view of Literature editorial, May 13, 
which concluded: “ . the damage to 
America’s reputation abroad must be 
heartfelt satisfaction to those who have 
a large stake in the defamation of the 
United States. For this service to the 
cause the Senator is entitled to whatever 
distinctions the Kremlin can bestow.” 

—RvuTH IKELER 
Lambertville, N. J. 













Notes from Cincinnati. In nominat- 
ing Hugh I. Evans, William H. Hudnut, 
Jr., pastor of the Third Presbyterian 
Church in Rochester, New York, treated 
the commissioners to a rare ten minutes 
of exhortation, inspiration, wit, and wis- 
dom. A sample paragraph follows: 

“Hugh Evans has been a servant of the 
Church at large... he has travelled wide- 
ly, knows the Church intimately, and is 
serving it effectively. He is a trustee of 
Wooster College, a member of the Board 
of National Missions, and a director of 
McCormick, Lane, and Princeton Semi- 
naries. Indeed he holds so many significant 
posts that I have not time to enumerate 
them all. Suffice it to state that I have 
examined them all carefully and have had 
the F.B.I. check into all the organizations 
with which he is connected. I am happy 
to report to you that none is subversive 
save one, and that is the Christian Church 
itself, whose object has always been to 
turn the world upside down for Christ.” 

* * * 

George Thomas Peters, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, gave a dynamic address at 
the Young People’s meeting to a capacity 
audience in Taft Auditorium. His opening 
paragraph led naturally to the point that 
the Gospel speaks the same to all of us. 

“It was the custom in a certain home 
to have family devotions around the 
breakfast table. One morning with the 
New Testament open before him, the 
father of the house turned to the sixth 
chapter of Ephesians. Everything seemed 
proper that morning for the reinforce- 
ment of his parental authority for he read 
the familiar verse—‘Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord.’ A sixteen-year-old 
son was sitting across the table, and the 
father, thinking the opportunity too good 
to lose, paused and said: ‘Son, that is a 
good text; let me read it again: “Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord.”’ Having 
said that, he moved on in his reading, 
blissfully unprepared for the verse which 
soon followed: ‘Ye fathers, provoke not 
your children to wrath.’ At that the six- 
teen-year-old never batting an eye or 
cracking a smile, said: ‘Dad, that’s a 
good text; read it again!’ 

“Anything I have to say to you tonight 
is said in that spirit. All of us, you who 
are young, those who are old, and those in 
between, stand at a common level before 
the Word of God. Each of us must ex- 
amine himself in the light of that Word.” 

* * * 

Presbyterian Life is grateful to the 
General Assembly for the Every Home 
Plan (see News pages). As we said in our 
report, “We are not interested only in 
news. We are concerned with The Good 


News.” —R. J.C. 
3 
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Our Father 


UR FATHER, who art in heaven.” What 
O words evoke a more tender response 
from your heart than those? Father was 
the term used most often by Jesus to 
describe God. In the Gospels, our Lord 
used it 150 times, and on sixty-one of 
these he is reported to have said not “my 
father” or “your father” but “the Father.” 
This way of describing God was well 
known in the Jewish faith into which 
Jesus was born. But he used it with 
greater emphasis and with greater mean- 
ing than it had ever been used before. 
Taught in the school of Jesus, a Christian 
always looks to God as a son looks to a 
father, naturally, lovingly, respectfully, 
trustfully, willing if necessary to yield to 
the father’s will. And when a Christian 
speaks with God he begins “Our Father.” 

That means for one thing that God 
is the father of all. You do not pray “my 
father,” you pray “our father.” Yet how 
slow we are to accept that, to believe that 
“other sheep I have which are not of this 
fold” (John 10:16), and that God “hath 
made of one blood all nations” (Acts 


17:26). We cherish in our hearts that 
we are somehow a little better than 


others, a little more pleasing to God. We 
feel that way as Gentile against Jew. as 
American against foreigner, as white 
against black. as Protestant against Ro- 
man Catholic, as management against la- 
bor, as Republican against Democrat, and 
even sometimes as Presbyterian against 
something else. The Scriptures teach that 
there are no favorite people, that God 
cares for each as he cares for all. 

But not only is God the father of all, 
but he is the father of each one. It is 
possible to go along with the statement 
that God is the father of all, and yet 
never know that God is my father, too. 
Too much cosmic concern can blot out 
the sense of the personal relationship of 
my heart to my heavenly father. Yet the 
scriptures clearly reveal a God who leaves 
the ninety-nine sheep and goes out to look 
for the one, or who is like a woman 
sweeping the house until she locates the 
one missing piece of silver, or like a 
father who grieves over the one son who 
is a prodigal as much as he cares for the 
faithful son who stayed home. 

Was it not Jesus, who said, “Are not 
two sparrows sold for a farthing, and one 
of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your father. But the very hairs 
of your head are all numbered” 
(Matthew 10:29-30) God is just as much 
concerned for your individual heart and 


soul as you ought to be concerned for the 
heart and soul of every other child of his 
anywhere on this globe. Social concern of 
the broadest and most inclusive kind is 
no substitute for your personal acquaint- 
ance with God; for the same God who is 
the father of all is the father of each, 

But God is also the father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. In saying “father” we 
are using an earthy term to describe 
something that ultimately cannot be de- 
scribed. For some, “father” would not be 
a happy association. Perhaps some never 
knew their father, as was my own case, 
mine having died when I was a year old. 
Perhaps the father they did know was far 
from serving as an adequate name for 
God. Perhaps he was irresponsible, or 
quarrelsome, or a drunkard, or a man of 
ungracious nature. So we need to say that 
our God is the God and father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

In childhood Jesus said, ‘““Wist ye not 
that I must be about my father’s busi- 
ness?” (Luke 3:49). He prayed in Geth- 
semane, “O my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me” (Matthew 
26:39). In the hour of bleak darkness 
and anguish on the Cross, it is true he did 
cry out. “My God. my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” (Matthew 27:46). 
But as the darkness ended and the Cross 
became incandescent with a_ heavenly 
glow, he said, “Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit’ (Luke 23:46). 

Whenever you say “Our father,” re- 
member that he is not only the father of 
all men, and the father of each one of 
you, but that he is the perfect father, the 
father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Prayer—Our Father, teach us to act 
toward thee as true sons, and as followers 
of thine only begotten son, Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 
First Day—Our Father, Matthew 6:9-15. 
Second Day-—Our Father, Luke 11:1-4. 
Third Day—Our Father, Romans 1:1-7. 
Fourth Day—Sheep not of this fold, John 
10:15-18. 
Fifth Day—All 
17:22-31. 
Sixth Day—The one lost sheep, Luke 15:1-7 
Seventh Day—The one lost coin, Luke 15:8-10. 
Eighth Day—The one lost son, Luke 15:11-32 
Ninth Day—The hairs of your head, Matthew 
10:28-31. 
Tenth Day—The Father of . our 
Christ, If Corinthians 1:1-4. 
Eleventh Day—-The Father, John 8:12-19. 


nations of one blood, Acts 


Lord Jesus 


Twelfth Day—-My father’s business, Luke 
2:41-49. 
Thirteenth Day—O my father, Matthew 


26:36-46. 
Fourteenth Day—Father into thy hands, Luke 

23:46-49. 
—LAWRENCE MacCott Horton 
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SHOP TALK 


Marriage and June generally 
go hand and hand—and by the 
same token, June gives rise to 
thoughts, important to us all, of 
the Christian way to hold mar- 
riage together. “So We Didn't 
Get Divorced” (page 14) pro- 
vides a challenging view on the 
subject, in the form of a first- 
person narrative. 


Mrs. Edna Sinelair provides a 
preview of the National Meeting of 
Presbyterian women at Ocean Grove 
June 13-19 in “The Women View the 
World” (page 16). Vice-chairman of 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Women’s Organiza- 
tions, Mrs. Sinclair is program chair- 
man for the Quadrennial. She is 
married, the mother of three children. 
Active in her local church at Green- 
field) Massachusetts, she was form- 
erly president of the Connecticut 
Valley Presbyterial and New Eng- 
land Synodical. 

Mrs. Sinclair is one of a total 
of nearly 400 council members, 
staff workers, and synodical and 














presbyterial officers who have 
been diligently at work for some 
months, bringing plans for the 
women’s National Meeting to 
culmination. Others who have 
worked on the plans include: 
Mrs. John M. Irvine, chairman 
of the executive committee of 
the National Council; Mrs. Rex 
Clements of Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania, chairman of arrange- 
ments; Mrs. Fred Luchs of Ath- 
ens, Ohio, chairman of commis- 
sions, and Mrs. Ralph H. Pino, 
Detroit, Michigan, chairman of 
policy discussion groups. 

In her report before the 162nd 
General Assembly, Mrs. Irvine told 
commissioners that the National 
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Council of Women’s Organizations 
now comprises 261 presbyterial so- 
cieties, thirty-nine synodical societies, 
and 7,305 local organizations. 

Total giving for the women’s 
groups in 1949-50 was $2,493.- 
497, she reported. This means. 
among other things, that Bar- 
ber-Scotia will have a_ long 
needed administration building: 
many racial and cultural groups 
in the United States, West In- 
dies, and Alaska have received 
medical assistance and educa- 
tional help; Protestant women 
in Europe have been assisted in 
their church work; the building 
fund for the proposed Turner 
School of Nursing in Canton, 
China, has $56,358 to its credit: 
new ventures in higher educa- 
tion will be undertaken and ma- 
terials prepared for work 
against alcohol. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

With the eyes of the women of the 
Church turned toward Ocean Grove, 
interest in churchwomen of other 
lands will be heightened by a report 
in the next issue of the enormous 
strides made by women’s groups in 
Cameroun, West Africa. The story, 
compiled by Elsie Culver, has been 
gleaned from reports of our mission- 
aries in that area. 


A unique project carried on 
by the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Atlanta, Georgia, for 
providing medical care for 
needy children, will be the sub- 
ject of a special feature. 


“Man and His Sin,” by Edward A. 
Mohns, pastor of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church in_ Seattle, 
Washington, will be fourth in the 
series of “I Believe.” 








Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 

















Dishonesty Is Dishonesty 


A group of clergymen and educators were dis- 
cussing the wisdom of compulsory Greek and Hebrew 
courses in theological seminaries. The point was made 
that there was an element of “intellectual dishonesty” 
involved in the fact that requiring these courses for all 
results in granting academic credit to many who gradu- 
ate with no mastery of the subjects whatever. 

There seems to be in many places a feeling that “in- 
tellectual” dishonesty is something of a peccadillo. One 
may be “intellectually” dishonest and at the same time 
be a good credit risk at the corner grocery or bank. 
There would seem to be a world of difference between 
saying to a man, “Sir, you are intellectually dishonest.” 
and saying, “Sir, you are a liar.” 

But. after all, what other kind of dishonesty can there 
be but intellectual dishonesty? What does one have to 


be dishonest with but his mind? Who ever heard of a 
dishonest cow? The truth is that he who is “intellec- 
tually” dishonest is dishonest at the very center of his 
being. “Thou desirest truth in the inward parts.” That 
is the divine standard of integrity. 

At this point it might be well to remember that Sir 
Francis Bacon branded the lie as the most despicable 
sin because it expresses “fear of men and contempt for 
God.” 

The great danger of “intellectual” dishonesty 
is that it masquerades so frequently as “discretion” or 
“prudence.” Could it possibly be that the unpardonable 
sin is the “intellectual” dishonesty that finally fogs up 
one’s moral judgments until he comes to the place 
where he really believes he is speaking the truth when he 
is in fact speaking falsely? 


Old Age: Golden or Grim? 


While we debate whether “pleasant” death (eutha- 
nasia) should be administered legally to a handful of 
the incurably diseased, unpleasant death is being ad- 
ministered to thousands of older people able and willing 
to live. This legal killing goes on under the fine sound- 
ing formula of “honorable (compulsory) retirement.” 
Its effects are not less serious because of its attractive 
name. 

Aldous Huxley said, “A sense of uselessness is the 
most severe strain to which any organism can be sub- 
jected.” For this reason enforced idleness is a high 
priority killer. It is not only happier to wear out than 
to rust out, it also takes longer, For most, except the 
fortunate few who can retire from one occupation into 
some other activity, retirement, with its prohibition or 
severe limitation of useful work, hastens death. 

A very large increase in the proportion of the popula- 
tion over sixty-five is forecast within the next few years. 
A world that can find no use for people over sixty-five 
is heading for human tragedy and social disaster by 
merely prolonging lives. More must be done. Most 
people slow down at sixty-five. The solution, therefore. 
would seem to be not complete cessation from work 
but change to some lighter or part-time employment. A 
college. recently feunded, will utilize the talents of 


emeritus professors from other schools. Possibly some 
of these will be employed on part time. The Ithaca Gun 
Company employs many persons over sixty-five. The 
policy has worked very well in this highly skilled opera- 
tion, and labor troubles are unknown in the company. 
Some churches have secured an honorably retired min- 
ister to assist in pastoral calling and are enthusiastic 
over the results. Churches that need extra help but 
cannot afford full time assistants might take a leaf from 
this experience. 

The chief sufferers under “social security” are the 
increasing multitudes of pensioned workers who have 
spent their lives on routine jobs with little opportunity 
to develop other skills and interests. 

The Church carries responsibility to teach and 
practice the Gospel of the infinite worth of persons, in- 
cluding those who are over sixty-five. It is charged with 
a special ministry to help these people develop fresh in- 
terests and find new outlets for their desire to be of use. 
In addition to provision for physical needs, social secur- 
ity must also mean assurance of continued membership 
in full standing in the great human race. We may 
neither hope for nor deserve a stable society until we 
can make old age a thing to be anticipated with serenity 
and peace rather than with anxiety and fear. 
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162nd General Assembly: 


No Retreat Necessary 
Two weeks ago this year’s annual meet- 
ing of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


ended its sessions in Cincinnati’s Taft 
Auditorium after a week of thought, dis- 
cussion, and action on the present work 
and future of the Church. 


The commissioners found out that 
three essential parts of the Church’s 
work—church extension at home and 
abroad, Presbyterian seminaries, and 
Church-related colleges and Westminster 
Foundations—were in danger because 
they did not have the financial aid 


necessary to cope with the tremendous 
expansion of both Church and nation in 
the past four years. Even in the business 
of preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
going concerns need capital funds with 
which to expand and increase responsi- 
bilities. From all reports, the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. was on the verge of 
a major retrenchment because it had 
grown out of its existing facilities. And 
in many cases, the facilities were out- 
moded and the production too heavy for 
the workers. 

But this was before the General As- 
sembly had met. The 880-odd commis- 
sioners, representing 265 presbyteries and 
the largest number of Presbyterians ever 
recorded—2,401,000 in forty-eight states 
—took steps to turn a possible retreat 
into a sure step forward without slowing 
down present activity and without being 
naive. Maybe it wasn’t enough—many 
people said so—but it was a realistic be- 
ginning to a great, new era in the Church. 

Here are some of the highlights of 
the 162nd General Assembly. On the 
opening day, Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans of 
Dayton, Ohio, was elected Moderator. 
Mr. Charles H. Albers, a Chicago layman, 
was appointed Vice-Moderator. 

In order to help the serious needs in 
church extension work, the seminaries 
and colleges. the Assembly asked the 
Church to raise a 1951 benevolence budg- 
et of $17,049,880, of which $11,804,980, 
it was hoped, would come through self- 
allocation of benevolence goals by the 
Church’s 8,500 local congregations. Ten 
cents of each benevolence dollar will go 
for emergency capital needs. In addition, 
other measures (see page 12) were taken 
to increase capital funds. 

The Assembly noted the approval by 
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presbyteries of the realigning of the 
Church’s present forty synods into some 
twelve “regional” synods, and took steps 
to see that the job of realigning was 
started. It again asked the presbyteries 
to consider the strengthening of its Gen- 
eral Council. 

The question of marriage and divorce 





Limited space and an early dead- 
line make it impossible to present 
complete coverage of the 162nd Gen- 
eral Assembly this issue. Look for 
further news of both inspirational 
and business sessions in future issues 
of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

—TueE EpitTors 











came up. In two important moves, the 
Assembly asked the presbyteries if they 
would like to control the procedure of 
the remarriage of divorced persons, and 
declared that no Presbyterian should 
marry a Roman Catholic if the children 
of such a union be brought up in that faith 
or any other faith which a Presbyterian 
cannot accept. 

The Church’s ruling body approved an 
Every Home Plan for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
magazine which will slash the price of 
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the Church journal for group and in- 
dividual subscribers (see page 9). 

It received and accepted with com- 
mendation the annual reports of the four 
Boards of the Church (Foreign and Na- 
tional Missions, Christian Education, and 
Pensions), and of the several agencies 
and special committees of the Church 
and of the Assembly. The commissioners 
and hundreds of visitors attended pre- 
Assembly conferences on evangelism, pop- 
ular meetings, and special breakfasts, 
luncheons and dinners which covered in 
detail the solid accomplishments in doz- 
ens of Church activities this past year. 

The Assembly also denounced the 
practice of euthanasia, “collectivism” in 
the United States, the alarming growth 
of gambling and alcoholic consumption, 
and religious persecution in all parts of 
the world. 

The commissioners also called on the 
U.S. government “to seek with all 
promptness and by every responsible 
means an effective international agree- 
ment” to stop the manufacture of hydro- 
gen bombs and other weapons of mass 
destruction. They upheld the work of the 
United Nations, approved U.S. ratifica- 
tion of the genocide treaty, and asked 
that something be done for the millions 
of homeless people not under the pro- 
visions of the DP act. 











New officers. Moderator Hugh I. Evans congratulates Vice-Moderator Charles Albers. 
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NEWS 


The Moderator Election: 
Victory for Ohio 

The election of a new head for the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., usually one 
of the most exciting events in a Church 
General Assembly, this year did not dis- 
appoint the more than 2,000 commission- 
ers and visitors who jammed Cincinnati's 
Taft Auditorium on Thursday afternoon, 
May 18 

The two known candidates were Dr. 
Peter K. Emmons of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Dr. Hugh I. Evans of Dayton, 
Ohio, both distinguished pastors with long 
records of service in every phase of 
Christian activity (P.L., May 13). But 
before the voting started, a third can- 
didate entered the race dramatically on 
nomination from the floor of the As- 
sembly. He was the Reverend Edward J. 
Ardis of Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania 
representing rural pastors of the Church. 

The Assembly was hushed as the 
voting took place and the results in the 
twenty-two electing sections were an- 
nounced. Pencils sped over improvised 
tally sheets recording the totals, but the 
wasn’t official until Dr. William 
Barrow Pugh, Stated Clerk of the As- 
sembly, strode to the speaker's platform 
—on the first ballot, with a total of 449 
out of 854 votes, Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans 
had been elected Moderator. In spite of 
Emmons (254 


result 


strong showings by Dr. 
votes) and Mr. Ardis (151), the As- 
sembly had elected a Midwesterner to 
the highest office of the Church. The new 
Moderator is the first man from Ohio to 
hold the post in eleven years, and the 
first Ohio pastor to be Moderator since 
Dr. William Thompson in 1926 (the 
1939 Moderator was Elder Sam Higgin- 
bottom, the famous India missionary). 

In one of the actions that makes the 
opening day of a General Assembly one 
of the most inspiring of the Church year, 
Dr. Emmons stood near the front of the 
Assembly after the new Moderator had 
been introduced and moved that the elec- 
tion be made unanimous. His motion was 
seconded by the surprise candidate, Mr 
Ardis three men 
roared through the auditorium 

The retiring Moderator, Dr. Clif- 
ferd E who earlier had intro- 
duced his cighty-two-year-old mother and 


The applause for all 


Barbour 


his twenty-one-year-old son, Cliff, Jr., to 
the Assembly, declared that he was glad 
to be going back to the Smoky Mountains 
and the Tennessee River to his post as 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Knoxville 


been good to me 


Tennessee. “Everybody has 
said. “I 


hope I'll be a better pastor because of my 


this year,” he 


work across the Church.” 


Dr. Barbour, who later was appointed 


the Assembly’s fraternal delegate to the 
1950 General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church U. S. (the Southern Church), 
emphasized his hope for Presbyterian 
unity when he turned over the symbols 
of office to Dr. Evans. Included in the 
symbols were the Moderator’s manual, 
gavel, and a Celtic Cross presented to 
Dr. Barbour by Dr. Jesse Baird, 1948-49 
Moderator. 

Dr. Barbour told Dr. Evans and the 
Assembly that the Celtic Cross “was 
bought with funds raised by the Japanese- 
American Presbyterian Church in Chi- 
cago, made in the Iona Community, off 
of Scotland, and it has been on the pulpit 
of John Knox in Edinburgh and that of 
John Calvin in Geneva. 

“A copy of this cross is in the pos- 
session of the Moderator of the Presby- 


Assembly scene. 


terian Church in the U.S. When the good 
day comes when the two assemblies will 
meet together the two crosses will be 
welded into one. I encourage you to do 
what you can to hasten the coming of 
that day.” 

The pastor of Westminster Presbyter- 
ian Church, Dayton, Ohio, assured Dr. 
Barbour that he would and paid tribute 
to the work of the retiring Moderator. 

The new Moderator then faced the 
Assembly and said, “I summon you to a 
yeas of spiritual daring. To introduce the 
second half of the Twentieth Century, let 
us face critical events with no_half- 
hearted efforts, but move straight ahead 
to the national harmony and 
world peace, 

“IT summon your minds to a vital 
Christian faith to assault the secular 
philosophies of this day... . I summon 
vour hearts to deeper devotion within the 


goals of 


Church, through spiritual life, steward- 
ship, and evangelism. 

“T summon your wills to the extension 
of Christianity into new and fertile fields 
through church extension in crowded 
areas at home and abroad, interdenomi- 
national cooperation, intercultural rela- 
tions, and world relations. 

“Do not underestimate God in this 
crisis. Do not underestimate your fellow 
workers, and do not underestimate your- 
self.” 


Chicago Layman Named 
Church Vice-Moderator 

A tall, white-haired layman from Chi- 
cago, Illinois, was named last month by 
the new Presbyterian Moderator, Dr. 
Hugh I. Evans, as holder of the Church’s 





Dr. Peter Emmons of Scranton, Pa.. and Moderator Evans share 
speaker's platform (left) during business session in Cincinnati’s Taft Auditorium. 


second highest post—Vice-Moderator. 
He is fifty-three-year-old (he cele- 
brated his birthday on the last day of the 
General Assembly—the commissioners 
sang “Happy Birthday” to him) Elder 
Charles H. Albers, who lives in Evanston, 
Illinois, although he is a member of 
Chicago’s Buena Memorial Church. 
Mr. Albers earlier this year was elected 
as the second lay moderator in succession 
of the large Presbytery of Chicago. This 
election marked possibly the only time in 
the history of the Church that two lay- 
men in a row have been presbytery heads. 
The new Vice-Moderator is also a lead- 
ing figure in Chicago Presbytery’s church 
extension work. He was the first president 
of his presbytery’s laymen’s council, and 
is one of the leaders of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men. A_ banker 
by profession, he is manager and chief 
examiner of the Chicago Clearing House. 
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The Benevolence Budget: 


Realistic Challenge 

Ever since the end of World War II, 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has been 
doing a tremendous job to help Christians 
overseas, both through the work of its 
Board of Foreign Missions and through 
special drives like the multi-million dol- 
lar Restoration Fund, the One Great 
Hour and Sacrificial Meal campaigns, and 
the DP assurance drive. 

These efforts were important, and still 
are today. But last month in Cincinnati, 
the Presbyterian Church’s 162nd Gen- 
eral Assembly turned a searching eye 
closer to home. 

What they discovered was not encour- 
aging. The Church was in an especially 
tight spot in three of its most important 
areas of activity—local church extension, 
Presbyterian seminaries, and the 158 col- 
leges and universities throughout the na- 
tion that are either Church-related or 
have Church foundations working on 
their campuses. 

Dr. Hermann Morse, head of the 
Board of National Missions, estimated 
that the Church will need some $12,500.,- 
000 in the next five years to take care of 
the tremendous shifts in the U. S. popula- 
tion since the war. New Presbyterian 
churches have to be built. Other churches 
need to expand their existing plants. Sev- 
eral Church presbyteries could erect from 
five to fifty new churches within their 
areas tomorrow if they had the capital 
funds necessary. 

A laymen’s committee on theological 
seminaries (see page 12) reported to the 
General Assembly that the Church’s nine 
training schools for ministers needed al- 
most $8,000,000 immediately to modern- 
ize and expand their plants. The Reverend 
Robert G. Andrus, a trustee of Lake 
Forest College and pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Lake Forest, IIli- 
nois, told the Assembly that “We are in 
danger of losing our colleges through 
financial collapse. . . . The sum of $1,600,- 
000 is needed to put the Presbyterian col- 
leges on their feet.”” Mr. Andrus was talk- 
ing about the forty-four Church-related 
colleges, and not the 114 Westminster 
Foundations on non-Church-related cam- 
puses, which also need help. In addition, 
the General Assembly received at least 
twenty overtures from individual presby- 
teries requesting special aid for the build- 
ing of new churches and enlarging of 
scores already overcrowded. 

This was the situation that faced the 
General Assembly May 20 when it pre- 
pared to vote on a benevolence budget 
for 1951. Dr. Morse, the National Mis- 
sions Board general secretary, told the 
Assembly before the vote that the Church 
“had estimated needs for the 1951 budget 
in excess of $21,000,000,” but he added 
that the absolute bare minimum needed 
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Presbyterian Life Plan Approved 


One of the great forward steps 
taken by the 162nd General As- 
sembly was its unanimous vote 
adopting the Every Home Plan 
for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. In tak- 
ing this action the General As- 
sembly approved the recommenda- 
tions of the General Council pre- 
sented by Elder Wallace C. Magathan 
of Washington, D. C. 

Herewith are excerpts 
recommendations: 

“The 159th General Assembly au- 
thorized the establishment of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire, and publication be- 
gan February 14, 1948. Financial 
support was assured at that time for 
a three-year period of establishment 
and growth, with the understanding 
that there would then be a review of 
the matter. Such a review has been 
made by the Directors of Prespy- 
TERIAN LIFE in conference with the 
General Council and the Boards of 
the Church. 

“The General Council and the 
Boards have found that our maga- 
zine is rendering an effective 
ministry, the benefits of which 
should be extended to a far 
larger number of our members. 

“There are many evidences that we 
have a magazine of unusual quality. 
In a 1950 competition among the 
members of the Associated Church 
Press, comprising almost all Protes- 
tant publications in the United States 
and Canada, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE was 
awarded first prize for choice of ma- 
terial, writing and presentation of its 
news. 

“More than seventy feature arti- 
cles have been reprinted in maga- 
zines, some of which have a circula- 
tion that reaches millions. 


from the 


“Now that PRESBYTERIAN LIFE has 
achieved recognized editorial stature 
and wide reader acceptance within 
and without our communion, the 
General Council is convinced 
that it is time to consider the 
best means of realizing the 
widest possible use of this val- 
uable instrument in the Church. 

“The way in which our Church 
magazine can be put to work for the 
whole Church has been the subject of 
a series of conferences of representa- 
tive Church people. Pastors, business 
men with publishing experience, sec- 
retaries and members of the Boards 
and General Council and personnel 
of PRESBYTERIAN Lire have made a 
thorough study and the result of 
these conferences is embodied in the 
present recommendation. 


The General Council described the 
Every Home Plan as “a cooper- 
ative enterprise between the 
General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United 
States of America and the in- 
dividual congregations.” The 
congregations participate by subscrib- 
ing for substantially all their member 
families. (Substantially all is defined 
as a number not less than the num- 
ber of resident contributing families. ) 
The General Assembly participates 
by providing the necessary funds 
from the benevolences of the Church 
to bring PRESBYTERIAN LIFe’s sub- 
scription rate within the reach of all 
Presbyterian families. 

“The plan is based on the faith 
that PRESBYTERIAN LIFE in every 
Presbyterian home will be of great 
value to the subscribing families, to 
the particular programs of the con- 
gregations, and to the whole task of 
the whole Church. 


“J, PRESBYTERIAN LIF" is 
available at one dollar per year 
for families whose churches 
participate. 

“2. The subscription rate for 
subscribers not enrolled in the 
Every Home Plan is $2.00 per 
year. 

“3. PRESBYTERIAN LIFE and 
the fulfillment of the Every 
Home Plan goal is a support to 
the program of Planned Educa- 
tion and therefore becomes an 
integral phase of United Pro- 
motion.” 

In its action, the Assembly cited 
the “constant increase in the effec- 
tiveness of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, its 
editorial stature, its faithful presen- 
tation of the life and work of our 
Communion and of the World Chris- 
tian fellowship.” 

The Assembly expressed its con- 
viction “that the benefits of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire should reach all 
members of the Church in order (a) 
to encourage spiritual advance, (b) 
to bring greater vitality into all local 
congregations, (c) to increase loyalty 
and support for enterprises of the 
Church.” 

Ministers and local church officers 
and the several agencies of the 
Church were urged to lend every pos- 
sible support and encouragement to 
the plan. 

Until each church enters the Every 
Home Plan, it is urged to conduct a 
vigorous canvass for subscriptions at 
the new, individual subscription rate 
reduced from $3.50 to $2.00. 
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from the people of the Church was $10,- 
600,000 to keep the 1949 program of the 
Church going plus $1,200,000 in emer- 
gency funds to help cope with the prob- 
lems of church extension, the seminaries, 
the colleges, and needed overseas build- 
ing and expansion. 

The Assembly’s response to this con- 
servative but realistic appraisal of the 
needs of the national Church was heart- 
ening. By a unanimous vote, it decided to 
continue this year’s idea of having each 
local church figure out its own benevo- 
lence giving under the “self-allocation” 
plan passed by the 1949 Assembly. This 
year there is no set figure for the benevo- 
lence budget. But next year, the As- 
sembly decided that a definite figure had 
to be set because of the desperate situa- 
tions in Church extension and higher edu- 
cation. The money had to be raised, or 
the Church would be faced with a stag- 
gering deficit. 

The figure set by the General Assem- 
bly for 1951 is $17,049,880, an increase 
of some $1,250,000 over the amount re- 
ceived in the 1949 benevolence budget. 

Local churches were asked to raise, 
through the self-allocation plan, $11,804,- 
980. The women of the Church (see page 
11) were asked to raise $2,725,000. The 
rest of the budget, over $2,500,000, will 
come from special individual gifts and 
non-living sources. 

Of the almost twelve millions needed 
from the Church’s 8,538 local congrega- 
tions, $1,200,000 will be emergency funds: 
$750,000 for church extension, $200,000 
for needed overseas building and ex- 





TV program on Alaska. From left, 
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pansion, and $250,000 for Church-related 
colleges and Westminster Foundations. 
These funds will be gathered pro rata 
from the money received from the 
churches in 1951, which means that ap- 
proximately ten cents out of each benevo- 
lence dollar from local congregations will 
go to these special funds: 6.353 cents to 
church extension, 1.694 cents to overseas 
work, and 2.113 cents to colleges and 
universities. The pro rata share also means 
that the total budget must be reached in 
order to raise the emergency $1,200,000. 

If the total benevolence budget is 
raised, distribution will be as follows: 
Board of National Missions, $7,537,000; 
Board of Foreign Missions, $6,030,000; 
Board of Christian Education, $2,255,000; 
Board of Pensions, $665,000; Theological 
Education. $412,880; American Bible 
Society, $75,000; Federal Council of 
Churches, $37,500, and World Council, 
$37,500. 


Assembly Acts on 


Marriage and Divorce 

The problem of the remarriage of di- 
vorced persons in the Presbyterian Church 
has been a warm topic in Church circles 
ever since a Presbyterian minister in 
California brought the issue to a head by 
marrying Lana Turner and Henry Top- 
ping in 1948 against the present rules of 
the Church. 

The Church law states, in part, “All 
ministers who are requested to marry di- 
vorced persons should exercise great care 
lest they join together those whose mar- 
riage the Church cannot approve. Upon 
satisfactory evidence of the facts in the 
case, they may remarry the innocent party 
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Alaska missionary John Dodge, National Mis- 


sions secretary Elizabeth Howell, and Yukon Presbytery commissioners Albert 


Kulowiyi and E, E. Parker take part in one of six telecasts at Assembly. 


meeting was first Assembly telecast. 


Cincinnati 


Total number of TV and radio programs (51) 


was largest in the history of the Church ever to be scheduled during Assembly. 
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to whom a divorce has been granted on 
Scriptural grounds, but not until ... a 
period of one year has elapsed from the 
date of the divorce.” 

Last year the General Assembly re- 
quested former Moderator Clifford Bar- 
bour to appoint a special committee to 
study and clarify the Church’s official posi- 
tion on marriage and divorce. The com- 
mission last month presented its first re- 
port to General Assembly. The report was 
adopted, but not without significant com- 
ment. 

The commission on marriage and di- 
vorce, headed by Dr. Albert G. Butzer, 
pastor of the Buffalo, New York, West- 
minster Church, decided that before it 
could clarify such controversial points as 
“innocent party” and “Scriptural grounds,” 
new procedures for the remarriage of di- 
vorced persons should be adopted. 

As these procedures meant changes in 
the Church Directory of Worship, the 
commission asked the General Assembly 
to send down to the presbyteries for ac- 
tion the following recommendations: (1) 
that “In every church, all pastors shall 
keep a proper register for the names of 
those whom they marry, and this register 
shall be a part of the permanent records 
of the church .. .:” (2) that “All min- 
isters who are requested to remarry di- 
vorced persons shall require them to fill 
out an application for remarriage as ap- 
proved by the General Assembly. If and 
when the marriage is solemnized, this ap- 
plication shall be filed with the marriage 
register of their church, or of the presby- 
tery. Ministers may remarry the innocent 
party to whom a divorce has been granted 
on grounds of adultery or wilful desertion 

” (3) that “Each presbytery shall elect 
a committee on Christian Marriage. In 
cases where the divorce papers do not 
clearly state that the divorce has been 
granted on grounds of adultery or wilful 
desertion, or in case a minister shall be 
in doubt as to the propriety of a proposed 
marriage, the minister shall submit all the 
papers and facts in the case, together with 
his considered judgment, to the commit- 
tee on Christian Marriage, which shall 
be judge of satisfactory evidence as to 
whether there are Christian grounds for 
remarriage. ... The committee on Chris- 
tian Marriage in each presbytery shall. 
once a year, review the marriage registers 
of the churches and of the presbytery and 
submit a report to the presbytery. .. .” 

These actions were the subject of 
much debate before they were sent down 
to the presbyteries by the Assembly. 
Many pastor-commissioners felt that the 
placing of the remarriage of divorced per- 
sons in the hands of a presbytery commit- 
tee tied the hands of the individual min- 
ister, even if decisions were “subject to 
the right of appeal to the presbyteries.” 
a phrase later added. 

Dr. Ganse Little, pastor of the Broad 
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Street Church, Columbus, Ohio, said, “It 
seems to me the decision should be left to 
the guidance of the minister and his ses- 
sion. There is nothing in my pastoral min- 
istry more on my conscience than the 
marriage of divorced persons. I have 
remarried persons on grounds of adultery 
and wilful desertion. I have refused to 
marry divorced persons on both these 
grounds. . . . Marriage is not a sacrament 
of the Presbyterian Church. I should hate 
to see our Church committed to a machin- 
ery of this kind.” 

Dr. Barbour stated that the recom- 
mendations were made because some min- 
isters were not following the doctrines of 
their Church. He added that some min- 
isters’ “consciences were not firm enough, 
and in several instances, world-wide at- 
tention was caused because of this fact. 
Many ministers need the guidance of pres- 
bytery, and I think we had better give 
them that guidance.” Dr. Paul A. Wolfe 
of the Brick Church, New York, added 
that most ministers have a clear con- 
science on the matter, “but because we 
have no administration to provide guid- 
ance for other men, we find that mem- 
bers can go to ministers whose conscience 
is not so strong.” 

Dr. Peter K. Emmons of Westmins- 
ster Church, Scranton, Pennsylvania, said 
that “while the suggestions of the commis- 
sion are very constructive and forward- 
looking . there are contained in the 
overtures which the commission proposes 
some proposals which seem to me to be 
contrary to the traditional principle . . . 
of the right of individual conscience. .. . 
I do not believe that a committee of pres- 
bytery should be the final and controlling 
judge of a minister’s conscience in dealing 
with the application of the Church’s law 
in this or any other matter.” 

In addition to sending the recom- 
mendations to presbyteries, the General 
Assembly asked the commission on mar- 
riage and divorce to study the terms “in- 
nocent party” and “Scriptural grounds” 
for another year. 


The Women Meet 


Within a great hall packed to the doors 
with women attending the 162nd General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., a pageant of dedication partici- 
pated in by missionaries, Christian educa- 
tion workers, and youth, pledged “The 
Gift of Life—time. talents, all to the 
service of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It was a fitting climax for the meeting 
which lasted throughout the second day of 
the Assembly (May 19), packing into a 
few hours reports of women’s work for the 
past quadrennium, the “assignments” for 
1951, and a foretaste of the great quad- 
rennial women’s meeting to be held in 
Ocean Grove this month. 

At the morning meeting, Miss Elsie Pen- 
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field of the Board of National Missions, 
chairing a forum on the rural church, 
stated that 86 percent of Presbyterian 
communicants were in churches of less 
than 600 members. Dr. Harold N. Stin- 
son, President of Boggs Academy, Knox- 
ville, Georgia, Rev. Ralph Irving Diehl of 
Warren Wilson Junior College, and Rev. 
Bernard M. Taylor of the greater (inter- 
denominational) Parish of Alpine, Tennes- 
see, gave a vivid picture of the way in 
which the Church enters into the problems 
of Christian education, health, steward- 
ship, agricultural education, race relations, 
in the rural south. 

A new film, “South of the Clouds” 
depicted the life of a girl of the Near East 
who finds freedom, happiness, and a new 
vision of service at Beirut College. 

Mrs. John M. Irvine, president of the 
National Council of Women’s Organiza- 








study and refresher surveys, personal cor- 
respondence which builds up the Christian 
International around the world, are other 
ways, she said, to “add to the world’s 
stockpile of friendly relations.” 

“The Church’s task of healing, educat- 
ing, and spreading goodwill in the years 
ahead can fashion mankind into one fam- 
ily,” she continued. “People are looking 
for strength to face tomorrow, and we in 
favored America must accept and not 
evade responsibility for the leadership 
God has put into our hands. Only people 
can make peace, and every woman can 
have a part in this constructive side of 
international affairs.” 

The afternoon session took the form of 
“reports on objectives accomplished” dur- 





Climax to the women’s meetings at the General Assembly. Church workers from all 
over the world form huge cross of candles before altar in Scottish Rite Auditorium. 


tions, told the group that “We must find 
and use every rightful means to impress 
upon all the women of our Church the 
opportunities and responsibilities which 
we dare not neglect in these days of 
spiritual crisis. . . The total giving of 
the women (over and above their contri- 
butions through the church envelopes) in 
1949-50 was $2,493,497, an increase of 
$188,294 over the previous year. 
Materials used in sewing were valued at 
$97,565 and thousands of boxes have been 
sent overseas to those in need.” She also 
cited the continuing interest of the women 
in the DP program of the Church. 

Mrs. Paul Moser, speaking at the after- 
noon session, said that such help was “the 
voice of America,” which people overseas 
“really understand.” She warned, how- 
ever, that the time is now here when help 
only in terms of physical reconstruction is 
no longer sufficient. Doctors, teachers, and 
students coming to the United States for 


ing the past quadrennium. Mrs. J. T. 
Robinson, responding to the topic “The 
Gift of Faith,” emphasized three impera- 
tives: “To realize more fully what we pos- 
sess in our faith, to more fully identify 
ourselves with the agony of mankind 
which we see about us; and to find the 
way to share the faith we have.” 

Responding to the topic “The Gift of 
Hope,” a panel consisting of Miss Frances 
Gray, who recently completed an inspec- 
tion tour of medical work in Asia, Presi- 
dent Ralph W. Lloyd of Maryville Col- 
lege, Mr. Raymond Holsey, entering 
Princeton in 1950, Miss Dorothy Ferris. 
M.D., medical missionary to the Punjab, 
and Miss Panfila Babista, Secretary for 
Women’s Work of the United Church of 
Christ in the Phillipines, pleaded for 
“living memorials” consisting of gifts to 
make possible the training of many types 
of personnel as Christian leaders of to- 
morrow. 














Assembly Takes Steps 
For Capital Funds 

This year, more than ever since the 
war, the Presbyterian Church has begun 
to realize that some of its own most im- 
portant activities (see budget story, page 
9) are in serious danger of curtailment 
or collapse because of a lack of capital 
funds for rebuilding and expansion. 

Last month the Assembly of 
the Church voted to give ten cents out of 
every dollar from local 
churches to the most pressing of these 
emergency measure. But 
because this emergency fund was set at 
only $1,200,000 in the light of 
ranging up to more than twenty millions, 
the Assembly take additional 
measures to help with pressing problems 
in church extension both home and over- 
seas, and for Presbyterian seminary and 


General 
benevolence 
causes as an 
needs 


voted to 


college work. 

The Assembly approved “of a special 
organized appeal for capital funds” 
for these needs, subject to the approval of 
next year’s Assembly. It also authorized 
the General Council to appoint a special 
commission “to determine the goals and 
objectives of such an appeal, the methods 
of organization and the procedures to be 
employed,” and to report to the 163rd 
General Assembly. 

With regard to the financial plight of 
the Church’s nine seminaries, the Assem- 
bly approved the recommendations of the 
Laymen’s Committee on Theological Sem- 
inaries for a special capital fund drive to 
start in the near future. The committee 
was allowed by the Assembly to solicit 
individuals for gifts to the seminaries. In 
addition the Assembly recommended that 
the seminaries $500,000 
from the benevolence budget in 1952. 

The ruling body of the Church also 
voted to have another “One Great Hour 
of Sharing” campaign next vear during the 
The money received in 
next year’s drive would go not only for 


needed at least 


Lenten season 


overseas aid and expansion, but for church 
extension and new church development, 


and Church-related colleges and West- 
minster Foundations. 
In addition, the commissioners voted 


that a special committee of the Assembly 
be appointed by the Moderator to con- 
sider the problem of inadequate pensions 
for the ministers of the Church and others 
eligible. 


New 
The 


one of the 


Set in °49 
Church U.S.A. had 


successful years in its 
long and colorful history last year, accord- 
ing to figures released at the 162nd Gen- 
eral Assembly in Cincinnati. 


Records 


Presbyterian 
most 
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The Church’s Stated Clerk, Dr. Wil- 
liam Barrow Pugh of Wallingford, Penn- 
sylvania, first announced the news to the 
General Council of the Church and later 
to the General Assembly. 

One of the most important gains was 
in net church membership. Dr. Pugh said 
that the net gain for 1949 was 71,713, 
largest in the history of the Church 
since 1921, concluding year of the New 
Era Movement (1919-1921). The total 
membership of the Church is now more 
than 2,401,849, a new high. During the 
past two years the Church has had a net 





Day of Prayer 
At the request of the General As- 
sembly, I ask the Presbyterian 
churches to observe Sunday, June 11, 
as a Day of Prayer for the quad- 
rennial meeting of the National 
Council of Women’s Organizations, 
which opens on June 13 at Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey. 
Hugh Ivan Evans 
MODERATOR 











gain of more than 125,000 members, the 
largest increase for a two-year period in 
Church history. 

Dr. Pugh also pointed out that Sunday 
church school membership had spurted 
significantly last year. More than 114,000 
new church school members were reported, 
bringing the total to 1,465,532. The num- 
ber of ministerial candidates jumped to 
1,858, a gain of 500 over 1946. In addi- 
tion, the Presbyterian Church received a 
total of $94.313.621 for local and national 
Church causes last year, also a new high. 
Of this amount $16,568,062 was for be- 
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nevolence causes. Local churches, through 
regular benevolence giving, women’s giv- 
ing and youth budget giving, contributed 
$12.250.112 of the benevolence total, 
compared with $11,481,147 in 1948. Dr. 
Pugh praised the New Life Movement for 
its tremendous contribution to the growth 
represented by most of these figures. 

In other figures presented in a tentative 
summary of statistical reports for 1949 
(inal official figures will not be ready until 
July), it was noted that the Church has 
265 presbyteries instead of 267 because 
two were merged last year. The number 
of ministers went down slightly to 9,392, 
but the licensing, ordaining and installing 
of new pastors increased. Forty-nine new 
churches were organized last year, to 
make the three-year New Life Movement 
total more than 140. The number of youth 
budget churches increased to a new high 
of 2,378. 


The Men Report 


Laryngitis changed the plans of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men 
last month at the General Assembly, but 
it didn’t change the news of the amazing 
work that the Church laymen’s group has 
been doing in the past two years. 

Council president Lem Jones of Kansas 
City, Missouri, was the owner of a 
scratchy sore throat when the report of 
the men’s group was to be presented to 
the commissioners, so Council executive 
secretary Paul Moser filled in for the 
president with the latest news about the 
Council. 

Mr. Moser reported to the Assembly 
that, as of May 15, the Council had 1,148 
local chapters chartered and functioning 
with a potential of 197,846 men. He added 
that thirty-one of the forty Church synods 
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DP family meets Assembly. Moderator Evans greets the Brakmanis’s of College Hill 
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mer Latvian wood sculptor, carved one of the gavels presented to the new Moderator. 
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had men’s councils and that 211 of the 
265 presbyteries had active councils. Paul 
Moser added that “The excellent indi- 
vidual achievements of chapter after chap- 
ter in church after church more than 
justifies your confidence in creating the 
National Council. . .” 

He told the Assembly that in a church 
of some 450 members, 110 out of the con- 
gregation’s 148 men were active in a local 
men’s chapter. In five days these men 
raised $4,500 to repair the church manse. 
Because of the work of these men, the 
church is now planning a $100,000 build- 
ing campaign. The benevolence contribu- 
tions of the church also increased 700 
percent in one year. And most of this was 
done while the church was without a 
pastor. 

In a church of some 2,000 members, 
Mr. Moser said that a men’s chapter 
helped to increase church attendance of 74 
percent, oversubscribe an enlarged church 
budget. and bring about a 14 percent in- 
crease in church membership. Some 53 
percent of the men in the chapter are now 
active in specific jobs for their church. 

With records such as these, Mr. 
Moser said that “Those of us who are 
intimately associated with the National 
Council . see a splendid future for 
the laymen’s movement of our Church. 
The problems before the National Coun- 
cil are numerous and difficult. There are 
several thousand churches in which local 
chapters of Presbyterian Men are to be 
organized. It is estimated that there are 
more than 600,000 Presbyterian men only 
nominally related to the Church to be 
gathered into our laymen’s movement. 
There is still some scepticism about the 
National Council on the part of some men. 
Far worse, there is a dangerous lethargy 
in many churches which tends to paralyze 
both the will and spirit of far too many 
men. 

“Still we are confident that the task 
which the General Assembly has assigned 
to us will be done and each problem in its 
turn overcome. The past two years of our 
existence gives us every indication that 
this will be true. Already hundreds of 
chapters have been organized. tens of 
thousands of Presbyterian men enlisted, 
grave doubt supplanted by open enthusi- 
asm, and the dead hand of lethargy oblit- 
erated before the impact of vital, dynamic 
men at work in the Church.”’ The men’s 
report was enthusiastically adopted. 


The Third Man 


A month ago the Reverend Edward J. 
Ardis might have laughed at anybody who 
said he would be placed in nomination for 
the highest position in the Presbyterian 
Church. It was true that the short, stocky, 
fifty-three-year-old rural pastor from out- 
side of Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania, was 
a commissioner to the 162nd General As- 
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sembly from Carlisle Presbytery, but he 
was no candidate for the Moderatorship. 
He was just another of the 884 official 
delegates to the Presbyterian Church’s 
annual meeting. 

He had spent twenty-two years in the 
pulpit of Silver Spring Presbyterian 
Church, founded in 1734 by the Scotch- 
Irish. Before that, he was graduated from 
Princeton University and Princeton Sem- 
inary, and had held assistant pastorates at 
Decatur, Illinois, and Haddonfield, New 
Jersey. He had watched his congregation 
increase 300 percent to its present total of 
267, and his church school increase 400% 
to more than 200 today. Every Sunday 
more than half of his congregation comes 
to the beautiful colonial stone church to 
worship, some people from as far as ten 
miles away. The Silver Spring church 
plant is well equipped, including ten acres 
of land, the remodelled church building 
dating from 1783, and a new recreation 














Edward J. Ardis 


center including modern kitchen, gym, 
stage and chapel. Mr. Ardis. a World 
War I veteran, Mason, Rotary member. 
and past moderator of his presbytery, was 
happy in his work in the rural ministry. 

But that was a month ago. Just before 
the General Assembly, some of Mr. 
Ardis’s friends did some figuring and dis- 
covered that some 86 percent of the 
nation’s 8.500 Presbyterian churches had 
memberships of less than 600 members, 
and that several thousand of these were 
rural. They recalled that it had been years 
since a rural minister had been elected 
Moderator and prevailed upon Mr. Ardis 
to be nominated. Mr. Ardis agreed and 
the rest is General Assembly history. His 
total of 151 votes included support from 
every area of the Church. 

He didn’t seem disappointed at losing 
because he said the main purpose of the 
candidacy was to push the importance of 





the rural ministry. As he put it, “Some- 
body had to be a guinea pig.” He hopes 
that some day soon a rural pastor will 
be elected Church Moderator. 


Collectivism Denounced 


On the last day of the 162nd General 
Assembly, the Presbyterian Church’s rul- 
ing body placed itself on record against 
the philosophy of “collectivism” in the 


The Assembly declared that it “opposes 
any form of government or any exercise 
of governmental power which regiments 
its citizens and robs them of their inalien- 
able rights as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as these rights 
were held by our forefathers, and have 
been cherished by subsequent generations 
of free men. 

“The 162nd General Assembly charges 
the Church to be ever alert to the meth- 
ods by which proponents of such a philos- 
6phy of government or use of govern- 
mental power seek to attain their ends. 
The General Assembly further urges con- 
stant vigilance on the part of the Church 
at all levels in noting and combating any 
encroachments on religious freedom, and 
the propagation of the theories and prac- 
tices which have resulted in the subjuga- 
tion and restriction of the Church and the 
freedom of the individual in those coun- 
tries where such theories and practices 
have obtained.” 


DP Goal Increased 


The Presbyterian Church has accepted 
a new goal in its drive to give new homes 
to Europe’s Displaced Persons. Last 
month the Church’s General Assembly, 
with one of the heartiest voice votes of 
the whole meeting, agreed to add another 
one thousand assurances to the Church’s 
first goal of 2,000 because of the new DP 
legislation passed by Congress. 

Dr. Harold Henderson, secretary of the 
Church’s DP committee, told the com- 
missioners that the 2,000 mark had suc- 
cessfully been passed (P.L., May 27), and 
added that the net total of assurances re- 
ceived and processed by the committee 
as of Assembly time was 2,013. He stated 
that, based on former Moderator Clifford 
Barbour’s “measuring stick” of one assur- 
ance for each 800 Presbyterian families, 
the Synod of West Virginia had the best 
record in the Church, getting 415 per- 
cent of its unofficial quota. The Synod of 
New York turned in the largest number of 
assurances, sending in 379 for 112 per- 
cent. Other top synods were; New Mex- 
ico, 300 percent; Texas, 175 percent; 
Wyoming, 170 percent; Oklahoma, 160 
percent, and Montana, 159 percent. 
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So We Didn’t Get Divorced 


We tried to live on life’s desserts and 
marriage was a desert 


found our 


(Editor’s note: John Doe is not, of 
course, the author’s real name, nor are all 
the circumstances of this article complete- 
ly according to actual experience. It is 
presented in the belief that something of 
this kind has happened to many couples 
who started marriage without reliance on 
divine assistance, that what the writer 
calls “the wisdom of two thousand years 
of Christian experience” is the missing 
ingredient in many well-meant marriages 
that end in divorce.) 


i ke SUMMER WE MET and fell in love, 
nine years ago, we had a tolerant, in- 
ward smile at the divorce statistics. We'd 


Divorce was something that 
happened to other people. A love like ours 


be different 
—so beautiful, so unreserved—couldn’t be 
less than lifelong 

We were married in church. This wasn’t 
because we had any strong feelings about 
such an 
called for flowers, and ceremony 
to celebrate it fittingly. The hurried con- 
tract before a justice of the peace, with- 


religion, but because occasion 


music 


out dignity or beauty, would have been a 


desecration. But we bypassed the minis- 
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By JOHN DOE 
ter’s suggestion that we meet with him 
for “counseling” before we were married; 
we had a thousand things to do and were 
in no mood to listen to a_ preacher 
maundering about the eternal verities. 

During the actual service we hardly 
heard the vows, of course, but we talked 
about them afterward. “For richer, for 
poorer, for better or for worse . . .—ex- 
actly the way we felt. “Till death do us 
us part”—that went without saying. Al- 
though we would never have expressed 
it in the dated “marriages are made in 
heaven,” we did have a feeling we were 
preordained to stay married. That the 
duration and quality of our marriage 
would depend in some part on our own at- 
titudes and never entered our 
heads, I’m afraid. 

I was married in uniform, but it wasn't 
a War marriage in the usual sense. We had 
known each other two years, understood 
each other's background and tastes. Our 
friends and relatives agreed that we were 
a well-suited couple. Indeed, hindsight 

ILLUSTRATION BY HAROLD MINTON 


choices 


makes it clear that one of our pitfalls was 
over-confidence. We didn’t work at our 
marriage because we didn’t think we had 
to. During the first ten months of our 
marriage, I was stationed in Brooklyn and 
Barbara had a job in Manhattan. Caught 
up in the “eat. drink, and be merry” 
atmosphere of wartime New York, we 
denied ourselves nothing my officer’s pay 
and Barbara's salary could buy. This lush 
living couldn't last, we knew, but we re- 
fused to think beyond the overseas orders 
I was certain to get. And we agreed—very 
sensibly, we thought—not to have a child 
until the war was over. 

I was two and a half years in Europe, 
and during this time we first endured, then 
became accustomed to a separate and 
self-oriented existence. Barbara, back in 
New York. had the ever-changing asso- 
ciations with people in her work and a suc- 
cession of roommates. My friendships in 
the Army were short-lived, intense, and 
I suppose rather superficial—most of my 
human relations boiled down to obeying 
and being obeyed. Both of us were living, 
without realizing it, a formula for self- 
centeredness. 
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Not that I’m blaming the war—preoc- 
cupation with self is, I’m sure, the natural 
enemy of anyone’s marriage. But war 
gives that feeling of separateness a chance 
to set in before the rudiments of two-in- 
one living have been mastered. 

I’m making these observations from 
the vantage point of the present. For 
when Barbara and I were reunited after 
the war, everything seemed wonderful. I 
began scratching for a toehold in my pro- 
fession, Barbara kept her job, and we 
started where we had left off. What with 
Barbara’s considerable talents and the 
shortage of workers during the war, she 
had made her way to an absorbing and 
lucrative position while I had been away. 

And this seemed all to the good. My 
own earnings on the first rung of the lad- 
der would have made pretty slim pickings 
in New York. What could be more sensi- 
ble than for Barbara to keep her job so 
we could live decently while I got my 
start? She enjoyed the work, and I prided 
myself on having no trace of the primitive 
masculine superiority that can’t stand a 
wife making more money than her hus- 
band. As for starting a family—well, 
weren't we entitled to some time to get to 
know each other again, to have some care- 
free fun together, after two and a half 
years apart? 

Living “decently” meant a_ pleasant 
three-room apartment in the East Fifties. 
dining out ‘more often than not. plays, 
concerts, and a lively social life with the 
friends we made in our respective jobs. 
I, particularly, was starved for this sort 
of thing, and for awhile we thrived. 


Built on fun alone 


As I look back, it seems the trouble 
was that that kind of living is properly 
the dessert of life, not the main course. 
We overdid it, came to depend upon it, 
stretched it over nearly four years. We 
tried to build our marriage on fun alone; 
we were perpetual adolescents, evading 
maturity, forever dressing for a dance. 

When a couple sets the pursuit of pleas- 
ure too high on their scale of values, it’s 
surprising how soon “our pleasure” be- 
comes “my pleasure.” As I’ve said, we 
were used to independence. It irked me 
to have to help entertain Barbara’s busi- 
ness friends when I’d planned to go to 
the symphony. It irritated her, when her 
heart was set on seeing Oklahoma, to have 
to settle for Life with Father. In time 
trivial disputes—like which one forgot 
to call the cleaners—came to rankle out 
of all proportion. 

Besides, since we’re not congenital bird- 
brains, our consciences began throwing up 
Suggestions after a year or so. Our ages 
combined to make sixty—when were we 
going to grow up and start doing some- 
thing serious? We began talking a good 
deal about Barbara’s quitting work to 
have a baby. But we kept it carefully in 
the dream stage. Now and then a ques- 
tion rose to the top of my mind whether 
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we were married to each other or to the 
double salary. 

But one feature of Barbara’s job an- 
noyed me increasingly. She had to travel 
a good deal, was away from New York 
sometimes overnight, sometimes for a 
week or more. More and more I was 
tempted to play a heavy role of injured 
male about her not being there when I 
wanted her to be. 

Bitter words came one evening as we 
were driving home after visiting Bob and 
Marjorie—a couple we’d known in college, 
now the parents of two little girls. It be- 
gan innocently with Barbara’s saying she 
forgot to tell me she had to go to Wash- 
ington for a week, beginning next Mon- 
day. As we'd talked about these things 
before, quite rationally, it seemed merely 
conversational for me to reply, 

“When are you going to settle down 
and procreate the race like Marjorie?” 

I guess I should have said, “we.” Any- 
way, I could fairly feel Barbara freeze in 
the seat beside me. 

“When you earn enough money to sup- 
port a family, I guess,” she said. 

I took my eyes from the road to look 
at her. ““Now wait a minute! I spent four 
living years fighting a war—remember?” 

By the time we entered our apartment, 
we were both flushed and quivering with 
anger and outrage. The visit to Bob’s had 
somehow opened hidden magazines of re- 
sentment in both of us. I’d mentioned 
how shiny and worn Bob’s suit had looked, 
and she said it wasn’t children I wanted 
but a full rack of seventy-dollar suits. She 
said Marjorie plainly hadn’t had her hair 
done in months, and I told Barbara she 
might make the grade with a little less 
than thirty dollars a month on beauty 
care. She said how would I like to hear a 
baby yell every time I wanted Toscanini 
on the record-player, and I said the way 
she had to go gadding every evening, our 
kids would think “mother” and “sitter” 
were synonomous. She accused me of be- 
ing secretly jealous of her career, and at 
the same time not man enough to live on 
my own earnings. And so on. 

We kissed and made up, of course, but 
that quarrel was the first of a long line. 
It’s astonishing how fast a marriage can 
go downhill once it hits the slide. During 
our better hours we were shamed and per- 
plexed by what was happening to us. 
When we remembered the days when we’d 
been steadies, later newlyweds, it seemed 
unbelievable—our beautiful love, the 
unique, uncompromising closeness we had 
known, degenerating into this bickering 
—our marriage now the kind of thing 
cartoonists mass-produce jokes about. 

The ironic part of it was that in reality 
we both wanted pretty much the same 
thing, which was having our cake and eat- 
ing it too. We both wanted children, both 
wanted freedom from responsibility and 
the things our money would buy. But pride 
made each of us blame the conflict within 
himself on the other; each accused the 


other of blocking his desires. Each ex- 
pected the other to do all the sacrificing 
necessary to break our dilemma. 

As we drew apart, Barbara spent more 
and more time at her work. I spent some 
—time and money—at the bar. Alcohol, 
I thought, might provide an escape, a sort 
of temporary peace that would overshad- 
ow, momentarily, what was dying in our 
marriage. The experiment never quite 
came off. I did not actually enjoy drink- 
ing. But it added another dimension to 
our hostility. For whatever else might be 
said about drinking, it’s no hobby for a 
man who ought to think about money; the 
difference between my income and Bar- 
bara’s was now a fighting word, and she 
felt that she was paying for my drinks. I 
held up my side by innuendoes that with 
another kind of wife I might not need to 
drink. It was a way of accusing her, of 
saying, “See what you’re doing to me?” 


My “imaginary wife” 


Our story never quite became a triangle. 
The nearest thing to an Other Woman 
was a half-formed fantasy in my day- 
dreams, an imaginary wife, a beautiful. 
mindless, compliant robot who was always 
at my beck and call, always waiting with 
a mood to complement my own. Perhaps 
such a soulless extension of one’s own 
personality is what any undisciplined ego 
tries to make of a married partner. At 
any rate it’s clear I had found living with 
a real-life woman, an individual with ideas 
and feelings of her own, more than I was 
equal to. 

But an extra-marital venture, usually 
an ersatz-love for those not up to the de- 
mands of the real thing, might have been 
the next development if a decision had 
not been thrust on us abruptly about a 
year and a half ago. 

I was offered a better job, an excellent 
opening, in Los Angeles. 

Even before I told Barbara, I realized 
this was our turning-point. Would she 
leave her work, her friends, everything 
she had built up here in the East, and go 
along with me? Considering the state our 
marriage was in, was it fair to expect her 
to? Even deeper, did I really want her to? 

Perhaps both of us would be better off 
with a continent between us. We seemed 
bedevilled in some way that drove us to 
bring out the worst in one another. Alone 
in California, I could start all over again, 
work hard, make good money, meet some 
nice domestic girl... . 

I was scarcely surprised at the way my 
thoughts were tending. 

We didn’t quarrel that night. We just 
talked things over in a sort of melancholy 
resignation. We didn’t say the word “di- 
vorce,” but we made no plans for a future 
together. I’d go to Los Angeles and start 
the job; after we'd had time to think 
things out, we would correspond and 
settle what steps to take. 

There seemed nothing more to say, so 

(Continued on page 20) 
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The Women View the World 


From Asia and Latin America, from every state and territory of the | 





Presbyterian women meet to plan the part they will play in their 


B Y CAR, BY TRAIN, BY BUS, BY PLANE 
from all corners of our land, from 
Alaska and across the sea—women are 
coming to Ocean Grove, New Jersey, for 
the Quadrennial meeting of the National 
Council of Women’s Organizations, June 
13-19. 

For women, (especially those with 
Scotch ancestry), to travel many weary 
miles, (many riding in day coaches for 
more than twenty-four hours), and to 
spend six precious days of busy home and 
professional lives in a meeting, there must, 
of necessity, be a driving, dynamic moti- 
vation. There is. 

More than 2,000 women are going to 
Ocean Grove because they believe whole- 
heartedly in the Gospel of Christ for 
themselves and for His world. They be- 
lieve in the church as the instrument for 
accomplishing His holy will. They believe 
this world desperately needs His will, His 
wisdom, and His power. They believe that 
Presbyterian women’s organizations are an 














effective channel of the Church through their local, presbyterial, and synodical _ the 
which they can well serve Him. societies. mate 

This will not be the first National At this meeting, they set up four , worl 
Meeting of Presbyterian women. A dele- goals toward which Presbyterian women * —th 
gated group met at Buck Hill Falls in would work for the quadrennium period: — shou 
1938 and is recognized as the first meet- Evangelism, Stewardship, Reconciliation, — write 
ing. The National Organization was offic and World Christian Fellowship. ‘lo 
cially approved by the 155th General As- Now the four years have passed, and your 
sembly on May 29, 1943. It was the the women of the Church are coming to- | no 
culmination of the working together of gether again to ascertain, as far as pos- fire | 
Presbyterian women over a century of _ sible, the results of their efforts and __ tion. 
time. prayers—to improve organizational prac- of f 

At the national meeting in 1946 the — tices and policies—to share in a world- and <¢ 
women of the Church accepted the consti- wide Christian fellowship—to hear Him _ if Ps 
tution which binds them together in a _ speak through His servants—and to plan Th 
“spiritual fellowship through a program of adequately for the challenging opportu- Powe 
education, service, study, and giving. Its _ nities of the next four years. as th 
primary emphasis is upon the world- As the women assemble in the large _ tend 
wide work of the Church as promoted auditorium in Ocean Grove on Tuesday thou 
through the Boards of National Missions, afternoon, June 13, they will be immedi- of th 
Foreign Missions, and Christian Educa- ately challenged and encouraged by the week 
tion.” They also decided upon certain _ stirring theme, “Thine Is The Power.” for t 
policies and practices which would Perhaps, as never before. Christian people powe 


strengthen the service of women through 





have allowed themselves to be drawn into 




















SECRETARIES from three Boards who 
serve on Council's executive committee 
are: Miss Margaret Shannon, Foreign 
(above, left); Miss Mildred 
Roe, Christian Education (above, right); 
and Miss Elsie Penfield, National Mis- 
sions (right). They will report on work 


Missions, 


of their respective offices. Supporting 
conference theme, ‘Thine Is The Power,’ 
sessions will be devoted to exploration 
of ways to.put Christian power in prac- 
tice. Forty discussion groups will survey 
such matters as secularism, social pres- 
sures in economic and racial relation- 
ships, and world-wide problems and rec- 


ommend goals for the next four years. 
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NATIONALS who will attend conference include: Re. 
becca Aka Mbayi (shown with her husband before their 
home in Cameroun, West Africa above): Miss Paniila 
Babista, from the Philippine Islands (above, rifft); 
and Mrs. Pillai Choi, of Korea (right). Along with Se- 
nora Mercedes Magdamo of the Philippines who vill 
conduct all music for the conference, many others vill 
be arriving from Latin America, Lebanon, Thaiad, 
Japan, China, India, and Pakistan, as well as from the 
most distant regions of the U.S.A. 

At one evening meeting these representatives of many 
nations will participate in a service of worship. Dr, 
John Mackay of Princeton Seminary will address them 
on the subject of “The Unbroken Line.” And on Sin. 
day at a missionary rally, the 1950 class of outing 
missionaries will be commissioned by the Foreign Baad, 
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the gloom and uncertainty of a purely 
materialistic and secular view of our 
world, forgetting that this is God’s world 


* _that it is in His hand. Christian women 


should listen well to Paul’s words as he 
writes to Timothy (Phillips translation) : 
“I often think of that genuine faith of 
yours... . Because you have this faith, 
] now remind you to stir up that inner 
fire which God gave you at your ordina- 
tion. For God has not given us a spirit 
of fear, but a spirit of power and love 
and of a sound mind.” It almost seems as 
if Paul should have added—‘so—use it.” 
Throughout the sessions, “Thine Is The 
Power” will become an applied principle 
as the women meet to discuss forces which 
tend to thwart God’s power and to give 
thought to “Signs of Hope” in our day 
of the Holy Spirit at work. Out of this 
week of dedication will come new goals 
for the next four years, for putting His 

power into practice. 
—EpNA Cookson SINCLAIR 
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MRS. JOHN IRVINE, Wexford, 
Pa., president of National Council’ 
of Women’s Organizations (right), 
will greet delegates at opening 
session of Quadrennial Meeting, 
Tuesday, June 13. With the ex- 
ecutive committee, she will report 
on progress made by women dur- 
ing the last four years. Margaret 
Williamson, YWCA director of 
training (below, left), will speak 
on laying hold of unused power 
in women’s organizations. Among 
other guests will be Dorothy Ken- 
yon, lawyer, former member of 
UN commission of status of wom- 
en (below, right), who will take 
part in forum, led by Margaret 
Applegarth, with Mrs. Stuart Tay- 
lor and Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin. 


SOME SPEAKERS will be: Mrs. Paul 
Moser, New York City, chaplain of the 
convention, (right), who will open every 
day with devotions. Keynote address on 
theme of the conference will be given 
on first night by Dr. Raymond I. Lind- 
quist, East Orange, N. J., (below, left). 

Dr. W. A. Visser t'Hooft, Geneva 
Switzerland, (below, right), will speak 
on world menaces that challenge the 
Christian. Other speakers include: Dr. 
James W. Clarke, Saint Louis, Mo., who 
will conduct daily Bible-study, and Dr. 
Sherman Skinner, Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
will address first morning session on 
“Stumbling Blocks of Spiritual Power.” 























































































Believe that to know God “is life’s supreme purpose and 
highest blessedness.”’ 


By ANDREW K. RULE 


Knowledge of God 








Third in a series of eight articles on 


OUR CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Edited by W. Douglas Chamberlain 








yf pomay ARE THOSE who deny that we 
can have any knowledge of God. 
Atheists do so, because they deny that 
there is any God to know. Agnostics do 
so, because their definition of God makes 
him the Unknowable. Positivists do so, 
because they hold that man’s capacity to 
know is restricted to mere appearances. 
Christians, on the contrary, maintain that 
they can know God and that this knowl- 
edge is life’s supreme purpose and highest 


blessedness. What is more, they know that. 


they actually possess this knowledge. 

Such a claim, however, requires further 
definition. We need to distinguish be- 
tween knowledge about God and knowl- 
edge of God. Knowledge about God is 
merely the intellectual acceptance of cer- 
tain statements as true. This involves only 
the intellect. It is a spectator attitude, a 
balcony view, of God. But knowledge of 
God involves more. In it, the whole per- 
sonality is committed, by an assent of 
the intellect, a costly decision of the will, 
and a loving response of the emotions. 
European theologians use the term “ex- 
istential” to express this fact, although 
they give a one-sided expression to it, by 
an over-emphasis on the part played by 
the will. They should say that the knowl- 
edge of God involves the outgoing of the 
total personality, not to a truth, but to 
a person. 

Until one has this kind of knowledge of 
God, one is not in a saving relation to 
God; or perhaps we should reverse our 
terms and say that, until one has been 
brought into a saving relation with God, 
he cannot have this knowledge of God. 
For this reason, the New Testament calls 
this knowledge of God “knowledge unto 
salvation,” or “saving knowledge,” there- 
by distinguishing it from the mere knowl- 
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edge about God, which is not saving. 

Some have objected that all knowledge 
is God-given, and that, therefore, all 
knowledge is saving. But that is to em- 
ploy the term “saving” in a very loose 
sense. When the term is employed in its 
specifically Christian sense, knowledge 
about God is saving only when it is an 
essential element in that knowledge of 
God, which involves a personal self-com- 
mittal to him. 

God made man because God is love. He 
made man to live with Him in direct, 
loving, dependent fellowship. In an es- 
pecial manner and degree, man was to be 
the object of this divine benevolence. To 
equip him for this personal relationship, 
God made him a self-conscious, rational, 
self-determined, morai being: a person. 

According to the Bible, man had a true 
knowledge of God from the beginning; a 
knowledge of direct acquaintance, for God 
walked with man in the garden. This 
knowledge was intended to grow, as man 
used his God-given faculties in direct fel- 
lowship, and as he learned more about 
God through an increasing knowledge of 
His handiwork. But there was one kind of 
knowledge that was not thus provided for. 
Since man had not become estranged from 
God by abusing his freedom, there was as 
yet no revelation of God as redeemer. 

By taking the directing of his life into 
his own hands, man destroyed the fellow- 
ship between himself and God. He pre- 
sumed to cast himself in a role of which 
he was not capable, for which his relations 
with nature disqualified him. Thus dis- 
integration set in, within man himself, in 
his relations with his fellowmen, and with 
nature. Every source from which a true 
knowledge of and about God might have 
come to man was perverted. The faculties, 


whereby man might have read the lessons 
aright, were also weakened and perverted. 
That kind of knowledge for which no pro- 
vision had been made, because there had 
been no need of it, the knowledge of God 
as redeemer, now became precisely the 
most important need of man. 

As soon as man destroyed his fellow- 
ship with God, God immediately began 
His redeeming process. As a part of this, 
He gave His “common grace,” His benev- 
olence, in some measure, to all men. He 
thus restrained the worst effects of sin 
and stimulated every effort and yearning 
after natural goodness. In that condition, 
man could know that there is a God who 
ought to be worshipped and served. In 
fact, although he preferred to believe a 
lie, he could not fail to have such knowl- 
edge of God. As Paul says, they “changed 
the truth of God into a lie, and wor- 
shipped and served the creature more than 
the Creator” (Romans 1:25). 


By FOLLOWING THE TRUE CLUES, still 
mixed up with false ones in his own heart 
and in nature, man might reach some true 
knowledge as to God’s nature and purpose, 
through God’s “common grace.” There 
might be hopes or fears or tentative opin- 
ions, but they could never be assured con- 
victions. Man could never live up to 
them; they would always be intermixed 
with fatal errors. Since he lacked regen- 
erating grace, man, by himself, could 
never achieve a saving knowledge of God. 
At best, he can have only the “wisdom of 
this world,’ which is “foolishness with 
God.” 

Even when a man is regenerated by 
God, that is, becomes truly a Christian, 
the effects of man’s disobedience are not 
immediately and totally overcome. They 
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will be, in God’s good time, but not at 
once. Nature is still perverted, and speaks 
with a forked tongue. Man’s perverted 
powers are only slowly, and never com- 
pletely restored, in this life. The “old 
man”’ still struggles with the “new man” 
within us, and all too often prevails. 

However, something very radical does 
happen immediately. Within the chaotic, 
bewildering complexity of man’s expe- 
riences, God gives him a true, face to 
face, knowledge of Himself. Confronted 
with baffling experiences and plausible 
theories, man can take his stand on this 
true experience of God as something that 
he definitely knows. He can use it as a 
basis of judgment, thus bringing order 
and direction into his life. He can know, 
though not easily, which of the lessons 
that come to him from his own self-expe- 
rience and from his contemplation of 
nature are reliable and which are not. 
This process of discovery grows by exer- 
cise. 

Since other Christians have had a 
similar experience, the regenerated man 
learns by sharing in the fellowship of the 
Church. This is not simply sharing opin- 
ions and intellectual discoveries. It is a 
complete living in fellowship with others, 
all in fellowship with God. The whole self 
is engaged with the whole selves of others 
in a completely personal relationship. 
While the intellectual knowledge about 
God does increase, it does so as a part of 
the richer knowledge. In achieving this 
true and ever-enriching knowledge of God, 
the fellowship of the Church has an im- 
portance which can hardly be overstated. 


Tue CHRISTIAN must know his Bible 
Possibly, knew something of its con- 
tents before he became a child of God and 
was not much impressed with it. Possibly, 
he first becomes acquainted with the Bible 
at the time of, or after, his conversion. 
But that authentic knowledge of God, 
given to him with his regeneration, en- 
ables him to hear this same voice of God 
in the Bible, but on a much more com- 
prehensive scale. He now knows that God 
does not only approach individuals in His 
redemptive activity but has been provi- 
dentially guiding history as a way of 
making Himself known to men. He has 
placed certain men, prophets and apostles, 


in a position to observe His revealing 
activity in history, has especially equipped 
them to understand His meaning and pur- 
pose in these actions, and to transmit that 
understanding to others. The written 
record is the Bible. His supreme revela- 


tion was made through one identified with | 


God Himself. Jesus said, “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” In this 
one, man finds a knowledge about God 
which is more comprehensive and authori- 
tative than his own knowledge. He thank- 


fully guides his life by this knowledge. | 


thus proving in action that it is trust- 
worthy, while, at the same time, his acting 


on it transforms it from knowledge about | 


to knowledge of God. 


Bc THE REGENERATED INDIVIDUAL, the 
Christian, makes one other very thrilling 
discovery. In the Bible, he reads that he 
does not have to depend on his own 
powers, regenerated though they be. He 
can read aright the message from his own 
personal experience, from the Bible. and 
from the Church. In the Bible, he finds 
promises about God the Holy Spirit. who 
dwells within his heart. The Spirit guides 
him into all the truth and into an ever- 
increasing fellowship with God through 
Christ. As he accepts these promises and 
acts upon them, he discovers something 
actually going on within himself, which 
he recognizes to be the fulfilment of these 
promises. 

Thus the Christian knows, with the 
assurance of personal experience, about 
the Triune God: Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. Better than that, since his whole 
self has been involved in actually living 
that knowledge, it is not simply a knowl- 
edge about, it is a knowledge of God. In 
this life, such knowledge is. of course. 
very incomplete. It is still mixed with 
ignorance, disloyalty, and perplexity. It is. 


however, genuine and reliable knowledge | 


of God. It will grow continuously. Some 
day. the Christian is assured, the shadows 
will flee away, 
also he is known. 

What then is our knowledge of God? 
We know Him as God the Father, the 
creator of 
Jesus Christ, 


redeemer and savior; and 


God the Holy Spirit, our comforter. guide, | 


and regenerator. 
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Three Helpful Facts 
About BELL MUSIC 
For Your Church 


1. You can get true bell tones, without bells. 

Stromberg -Carlson electronic Carillons 
ive you true, rich bell tones naturally, 

bs striking metal on metal—the way a 
bell is struck. 

2. It’s easy to have strong, clear tower music. 
You are sure of fine reproduction with 
Stromberg-Carlson Carillons . . . perfected 
by Stromberg-Carlson’s half- “century of 
communications experience, 


3. There’s a carillon for every church budget. 
Stromberg-Carlson models range trom a 
single-bell unit that can swing and toll— 
up to a magnificent 38-note Carillon that 
your church organist can play easily and 
with full expression. veral models 

with automatic or ‘‘rollamatic’’ 
o> Operation, 
~\-— Write for beautiful descriptive 
brochure. Just send a postal to 
k Hs Dept. PL-610, Stromberg-Carlson 
oe, #® Company, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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Vacation DAYS are times of re-creation and re- 


newal. 


Whether you are at home or away—in the 


solitude of lakes or mountains, or in the hurry and 
bustle of crowded cities, you will profit by the spiritual 
recreation and inspiration that come through the wor- 


ship of God each day. 


The Upper Room, with its suggested daily Bible read- 
ings, its meditations, and its prayers, is the world’s most 
widely used devotional guide. At home or away, at- 
tend church each Sunday and each day worship God 


in personal or family devotions. 


A year’s subscription to The Upper Room costs but 


50 cents—less than a cent a week. 
Send your subscription list now. Include 
yourself, your friends, your loved ones. 






It is a gift of love. 


Single copies, 10 cents each. Consignment orders 
to individuals and churches (10 or more copies 
of one edition to one address) 5 cents each. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


The World's Most Widely Used Devotional Guide 
1908 Grand Ave. 


Nashville 4, Tenn. 














ELECTRIC 
ORGANS 


for Small Church 
or Chapel 

Other models as low 
as $75. Write for 
catalogue on all these 
organs. 

We can also supply 
you with stained 
glass and church fur- 
niture of all kinds. 

Free Catalogue. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES || 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 


at $870.00 














ctmeticurt “44” FOLDING CHAIR 


© Graceful design 
@ Comfortable, compact 
© Easy-folding, quiet 
@ No hazards 
@ Strong, durable 
@ Formed plywood seat 
®@ Baked-enamel metal parts 
@ Replaceable rubber feet 
American “47"'—Seat 
ond back upholstered 
with high-grade brown 
imitation leather. 
Write Department 156 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Se We Didn't Get Divorced 
(Continued from page 15.) 


about eight-thirty, I went out for a walk. 
I was neither glad nor sorry. I just felt 
numb, dull, and bleak. In seven years our 
sands had run out; no adequate reason I 
could see, but there it was. 

I was strolling toward Times Square 
when it occurred to me I wasn’t far from 
the church in which we’d been married. 
On sentimental impulse, like a fugitive 
drawn to the scene of his crime. I started 
toward the church. 


A familiar figure 


As I approached the spot where Bar- 
bara and I had run the gauntlet of faces 
and rice, the lights in the church school 
blinked out. A knot of people came 
through the door and passed me, laughing 
among themselves. Then a solitary man 
who looked distantly familiar came out 
and locked the door. 

The minister, of course—the man who 
had married us. It came back to me that 
he’d wanted to counsel with us before the 
wedding, and we’d felt no need for advice. 
Wryly I wondered what he’d have said. 
what he’d say now if he knew that the 
knot he'd tied hadn’t held. 

He half-recognized me, and asked if I 
were looking for someone at the church. 
I was just passing by, I said, and remind- 
ed him who I was. 

“Oh yes, you were married here,” he 
recalled, “About 1941, wasn’t it?” 

“Forty-two.” 

“How’s your wife—Barbara, I believe? 

. Still living in New York? . . . Which 
way were you going? .. .” 

A minister’s a natural prey for people 
with burdens on their minds, I suppose. 
And though we hadn’t been to nis church 
since our wedding, this man seemed gen- 
uinely interested in us. For whatever rea- 


son, as we walked together, I strongly 
wanted to tell him our story. He asked 
whether we had any children. I said we 


didn’t and that it didn’t seemed likely now 
we ever would. We had reached the end 
of the line. He invited me to his home. I 
talked more than an hour. He talked about 
ten minutes. I asked whether I could 
bring Barbara to see him, if she’d come. 
It seemed to me he had put his finger on 
the core of our trouble. In one idea, he 
had given me a key to our dilemma. 

This key, as he explained to both of 
us later, was an application of Christ’s 
principle of gaining one’s life by losing it. 
He showed me that we had come to think 
of our marriage as expendable—as just 
another item, like an apartmert or a hold- 
ing of bonds that can be disposed of if it 
ceases to pay off in prestige, pleasure, and 
ego-satisfaction. But the wedding service 
—‘for richer, for poorer; for better or for 
worse’”—means something very different. 
It means what the minister called “com- 
mitment.” 
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Barbara was skeptical about seeing the 
pastor, but after one visit, she wanted to 
go back. He was not, to be sure. a very 
prepossessing man; he was bulky, about 
fifty years old, certainly no personality- 
boy. What matter? He was _ himself 
“committed”—through him spoke the wis- 
dom of two thousand years of Christian 
experience with human nature. 

In the great things of life. like mar- 
riage, he told us, the crucial factor is com- 
mitting oneself to something more im- 
portant than one’s personal wants. Noth- 
ing can mean more to us than we are will- 
ing to sacrifice for it. It is in giving our- 
selves to something higher than self—in 
our case to marriage. home. family—that 
we find our own happiness and true iden- 
tity. The trouble is. it’s hard to give: we 
want to hold something back and call it 
strictly our own. And it’s this giving with 
mental reservations that causes confusion 
and pain. It’s the half-con:mitment that 
hurts, he told us. 

It was a simple idea. but somehow we 
had never thought of our marriage in that 
way. Despite all the romantic protesta- 
tions of all we were willing to sacrifice for 
each other, we never really believed mar- 
riage would be anything but pure gain. 
The words in the vows. “poorer . . . worse 

. sickness” were just part of the poetry. 
When situations calling for the surrender 
of some of the sovereignty of self arose 
we were secretly resentful. Our quarrels. 
a mixture of home-truths. half-truths. and 
just plain malice. showed we made no real 
attempt to enter into one another’s feel- 
ings. I had felt no real sympathy, for in- 
stance. for Barbara’s troubled emotions 
about career versus motherhood: I had 
merely agonized over my own contradic- 
tory wishes. 

Our happy ending is not the conven- 
tional kind in which everyone gets every- 
thing he wanted. We have, in fact, relin- 
guished a number of things. But it has 
turned out as Jesus said it would—in los- 
ing ourselves, we have fcund each other 


again. 
Marriage vows again 


Before leaving for Los Angeles. we 
asked our minister whether it would be 
possible to take our marriage vows again, 
in the light of our maturer experience of 
their meaning. 

“Of course you can,” he told us. “In 
fact, a number of couples renew their 
vows before a minister on their wedding 
anniversaries.” 

“When that comes around again, we'll 
be in California.” 

So the night before we left New York. 
Barbara and I met the pastor in his of- 
fice and once again heard the old vows 
pronounced. And once again, knowing 
better what they mean this time, we as- 
sented. The first time there had been sev- 
eral hundred witnesses. This time, well, 
there was but one. We felt His presence. 
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Invest Your Extra Money 
in Lives 


Any extra dividends due soon? Any 
bonds payable July 1? Are you look- 
ing for a wise place to invest? 


BUY A PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITY 


For many years the Mission Boards have offered a safe invest- 
ment through Annuity contracts. The agreement pays you an 
income from 214% to 7%. The residue of your Annuity then 
goes into the Mission work of the church at home or abroad, 


as you designate. 


An Annuity makes an excellent gift for a beloved son, 
niece, parent, friend. Write for booklet 6-L. which tells about 
this perfect way for the Christian to invest his money. Please 
say whether you would prefer to support Missions in America 
or Missions Abroad. 


156 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 






































MOUNTAINS and MOUNTAIN MEN 
OF THE BIBLE 
By CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY. Great Bible person- 


alities—and the parts they played in great events on the 
mountain peaks of the Holy Land—come vividly alive in 
these fifteen rich, forceful messages. 

Here are unforgettable men of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, seen at their most unforgettable hour. Dr, Macartney 
discusses each—who and what he was, his motivation, and 
the meaning of his experience both for his time and for ours, 
For every reader—deeper spiritual in- 
sights, fresh inspiration for living today. 








GREAT WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 

By CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY. The thirteen women pic- 
tured so vividly and warmly in these messages represent life in 
its many aspects. Some show the sinfulness of humanity; some 
illustrate the strength and nobility of men and women. Each is 
an unforgettable portrait, drawn with a profound understanding 
of the human spirit and its problems. Here are memorable, 
richly illustrated pen-portraits—each bringing practical 

spiritual wisdom for life here and now. $2 


THE GREATEST MEN OF THE BIBLE 


By CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY. Paul, David, Moses, John, 
Peter, Abraham, Joseph, Isaiah, Elijah, Samuel, John the Baptist, 
Jeremiah, Daniel, Joshua, and Job—men who, through their 
faith, have become immortal—are brought to life in these fifteen 
sermon-biographies. Here is a vividly drawn, wise, and helpful 
study of human problems nobly met—a discussion which 

brings new light to the many problems of present-day life. $2 





At Your Bookstore 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
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Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For sixty- 
three years an effective servant of the Synod of 
Michigan and the Presbyterian Church. B. A., 
B. S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and all fees, $810.00. 


“Where Prtendtnece links Rgovaing | to Living” 
ED. WELCH, 
ALMA rretait ICHIGAN 





HURON COLLEGE 


Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 
Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, ao Natural 
Sciences. ‘Education at its Best.’ ” Offers a wide 
variety of courses. Moderate costs. 
Write for information. 














Carroll College 


Waukesha 1846 


phasizing Christian citizenship and offer- 
ing special courses in pastor’s assistance 
and the ministry of music. New library 


and new science building. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 


Wisconsin 
A coeducational liberal arts college em- 


THE Idaho’s Pioneer Liberal Arts 
College. Established 1891. Pres- 

COLLEGE byterian. Coeducational. Fully 
of Accredited. High scholastic 
standards. Advantageously lo- 


IDAHO cated. Livwng H ~ Fees $150 

. per semester. Write for full in- 

Caldwell  [erination. L.. A. WILLIAMS, 
Idaho Acting-President. 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio 1, Texas 
a fully accredited, coeducational Presbyterian 
University offering work leading to three bac- 
calaureate degrees, B.A., B.S., B.M., and three 
graduate degrees, M.A., M.S., M.Ed. 


ADJUNCT SCHOOLS 


Trinity University Summer School of Foreign 
Languages, with conducted tours, in the City 
of Mexico; Seagle Colony, voice training, 
Schroon Lake, New York. 


82nd year begins September 11 
Monroe G. Everett, President 

















CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


North Dakota’s only Independent, non-tax 
supported college. Christian. Coeducational. 
ighest accreditation. 

Lowest costs. Four-year course. 
Arts, sciences, nursing curricula. 
Your personal inquiries invited. 
Samuel S. George, President Jamestown, N. D. 


UTAH’S Co-educational 
WESTMINSTER f° 
Liberal Arts 
1875 1950 =Economy 
Robert D. Steele, President Christian 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 300 students 




















DAVIS AND ELKINS 


COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 
Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 

tian citizenship. 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 


Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 
Accredited Liberal Arts College. 


Co-Educational 
Frank F. Warren, President 














MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 


d phasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 


Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 




















UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and _ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 


whole Church and the World.” 


Roto La Porte, President 
Dubuque, Iowa 








HANOVER COLLEGE 
Founded 1827 

Enroliment 700. Coeducational. 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum, A splendid 
new plant and an able faculty, Christian empha- 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are ing for 
1950. Write now for information. 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanover, Indiana 





MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Proudly Presbyterian 


Where enrollment is limited 
to 600 students who receive 
thorough, personalized training 
from a carefully selected and 
unusually well-trained faculty. 

Co-educational . . . . . Fully accredited 


An Atmosphere of Ideas 


H. Roe Bartle, President 
MARSHALL, MISSOURI 


WOOSTER 
Co-ed—1200 Stu- 
dents—98 Faculty 
Partially Individual 


Study in Upperclass 
Years. 


B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus. 
President 
Howard Lowry 
WOOSTER, OHIO 

















Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian Coliege for Women 
Liberal arts, vocationa! Christian service, music, 
teaching, home cc., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare, Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program, 97th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 

















The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Offers a Thorough Educational Program 
B.A.—B.S.—B.S. in Ph. Degrees 
Definite Christian Emphasis—-Minimum Cost 
Fully Accredited 
write 
FRED A. WALKER, President 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 
of training for Christian citizenship. 


8. Blakely 
President 








Summer Camp 








HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a college year at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 
$650 to $684 
including board, room, tuition. fees. Fully ac- 
credited work ‘in liberal arts. pre-medicine., 
music, business administration. 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, Presidens 





PARK COLLEGE 


- « democratic 
pwd me ent a member of a 
social club and each a worker . . . highest aca- 
demic rating ... coeducational. . . "small classes. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 











campus ire eo 








DENNIS MEMORIAL CAMPS 
STILLWATER, N. J. 

Corneil S. Balding, Director 
Boys—July Girls— August 
A Christian camp owned by First Presbyterian 
Church of Newark, 820 Broad Street, Newark, 

. J.; Swimming, rifle range, crafts, trips, ten- 
nis, horseback riding, etc. Fee $23.00 per week. 
LLOYD E. FOSTER, es D., Pastor 
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Cincinnati Youth Take Part 
In General Assembly 


Cincinnati young people became dra- 
matic stars for a night last month during 
the 162nd General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. 

In a colorful, evening program on May 
20 in Taft Auditorium, they sang, nar- 
rated a script, and presented four strik- 
ing tableaus picturing Westminster Fel- 
lowship activities. 

The large auditorium was crowded with 
General Assembly commissioners and 
young people from Cincinnati and neigh- 
boring presbyteries. To bring young 
people from Portsmouth, Dayton, and 
Ebenezer presbyteries, a special bus and 
numerous cars were chartered. 

The two main addresses of the eve- 
ning were delivered by Dr. George T. 
Peters, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, Pennnsylvania, 
and George Lewis, moderator of the West- 
minster Fellowship National Council. 

Dr. Peters told the commissioners and 
youth audience that the Church recog- 
nizes that among young people there is 
a God-given opportunity for dealing with 
the major issues facing the world. George 
Lewis emphasized youth’s concern to ap- 
ply the Gospel to the whole of life. 

A 150-voice choir made up of West- 
minster Fellowship young people from 
Cincinnati Presbytery was featured in the 
program. 

The tableaus portrayed the four West- 
minster Fellowship areas of Faith and 
Life, Stewardship, Fellowship, and Out- 
reach. The first tableau, presented by 





young people from the Pleasant Ridge 
Church, pictured a group of young peo- 
ple working out a worship program, and 
the script outlined some of the questions 
thoughtful young people are asking in 
their church and some of the Faith and 


Life activities that are 
throughout the country. 

Immanuel Church youth presented 
the Stewardship scene, emphasizing church 
vocations and pointing out ways in which 
Presbyterian young people are serving 
their churches through aid to DPs, work 
projects, Youth Budget, house-to-house 
visitations, and church committees and 
boards. 

The Fellowship scene, presented by 
young people of the Carmel and Kennedy 
Heights churches, stressed the convictions 
of youth that the Church must include all 
people, and the narrator asked, “How can 
it happen? The church is run by adults!” 

Two young people leading a group of 
children in games were spotlighted in the 
Outreach tableau, and the narration 
pointed out youth’s service in work proj- 
ects. Young people and children in the 
tableau were from the North Church and 
Findley Neighborhood House. 

Narrators for the four scenes were 
Peggy Ann Murphy, Bob Netting, Sherry 
Hessler, and Bill Renn, who were selected 
during auditions of young people through- 
out the presbytery during March. 

Preparations for the Youth Night pro- 
gram occupied the interest of Cincinnati 
young people for several months this 
spring. Chairman of the arrangements was 
June Ramage, University of Cincinnati 
student (P.L., May 13). Under her guid- 


taking place 








© Personality Profile 
Dave Lowry 

Biggest of all the religious organ- 
izations at Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey, is the inter- 
denominational Student Christian As- 
sociation, which has between 500 and 
700 members. Its president is 
twenty-year-old Dave Lowry, ’51, 
from Croton-on-Hudson, New York, 
who also heads the Princeton West- 
minster Fellowship. A history major, 
tennis fan. and serious student, Dave 
belonged to no church when he 
entered Princeton. But in 1948 he at- 
tended the National Student Chris- 
tian Conference in Lawrence, Kansas, 
and here decided to join the Pres- 
byterian Church. Now he is planning 
to study for the ministry. 
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Men’s Colleges 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


resident 
Easton, Pennsylvania 














WESTMINSTER 


A Liberal Arts College For Men 
‘Fulton, Missouri 








Preparatory Schools 





MONNETT 
SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


From Kindergarten 
Through 8th Grade 


Boarding School. Fully accredited. Of- 
fers curricular work first to eighth 
grades inclusive, music, household arts, 
Christian atmosphere. Enrollment any 
time. Rates reasonable. For informa- 
tion catalog address: 
Cora E. Foltz, Principal 
Rensselaer, Ind. 














BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a Cen- 
tury-old Reputation for College Preparation 
Small classes. Experienced masters. Cultiva- 
tion of initiative and self-reliance. Wide choice 
of sports and student activities. Grades 7-12 
Country location 65 miles from New York City. 
Address: 


Benjamin D. Roman, Headmaster, Bex 75, Blairstews, W. J. 











[PENNINGTON 


FOR BOYS—Accredited College Prep 
and Junior School 4th Grade up. Small 
classes with daily help of friendly 
Masters Remedial reading Music, 
crafts, Varsity & all sports, gym. pool 
Near Princeton 113th yr. Endowed 
Graduates in 8&9 colleges Catalog 
4. Rolland Crompton, D.D., Hdamr. 
Box P., Pennington, N. J. 













WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Oldest Presbyterian School in America 


Accredited college preparatory and _ general 
courses. Smal] classes, grades 7-12. Remedial 
reading. All sports; music, art, etc. 350 acres 

Moderate 


midway Philadelphia and Baltimore 
tuition. Founded 1744 
For information, write Director of Admissions, 
Box 101, Colora, Maryland 








CAMP CEDAR-PINES 
Jor BOYS and GIRLS 
Cedar Run, Lycoming Co., Pa. 


“In Pennsylvania’s Grand Canyon” 


INSTRUCTION in all Sports— Crafts 
HOBBIES— MUSI« FORESTRY 
SWIMMING-— RIDING—PACK TRIPS 


GUIDANCE for a wholesome Christian life 
Preprietors: Horry K. Goyley, Th. B. & Douglas R. Elliott 


Address: Osceola, Pa. 





Write for particulars 
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American and 
English 
CHURCH ART 


Lighting Fixtures 
Stained Glass 
Genuine Carillons 
Carved Woodwork 
Embroideries 
Silver 


Inspired designs and expert 
craftsmanship in furnishings of 
distinction by 


J. WIPPELL & CO., Lid., 


Exeter, England 


STUDIOS OF GEORGE L. PAYNE, 
Paterson, N. J \ 











Brochures and 

special designs » 
submitted on request a> 
Please address 

inquiries to . 


GEORGE L. PAYNE 


15 PRINCE ST., 
PATERSON 8, N. J. 








NEWS OF YOUTH 
ance, auditions and rehearsals were held, 
sets were built, and a script procured. It 
was the first time in the history of the 
General Assembly that a young person 
served as chairman. 

Bill Rogers, 1949 moderator of the 
Westminster Fellowship National Council 
and this year’s chairman of the United 
Student Christian Council, also partici- 
pated in the program. 


Young People From Mission 
Stations to Attend Assembly 


- | 
Forty young men and women from for- 
eign and national mission fields will be at 
the Westminster Fellowship National As- 
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Princeton Seminary 


61 Mercer St., Princeton, N. J. 


e James K. Quay, Vice President: 


Please send me the free booklet, 
“Give Yourself a Pension” 
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Address 




















sembly later this month to tell Presby- 
terian young people what their Church is 
| doing here and abroad in mission stations. 
| The foreign missions delegates include 
| Claudia Mubayed, Lebanon, a teacher in 
the Beirut College for Women, who is do- 
ing graduate work in this country; Ram 
Singh, student from India at Yale Divin- 
ity School; Kyung Ho Lee of Korea, a 
student at Pennsylvania State College, son 
of the Minister of Agriculture in Korea; 
| Chulin Toktaeng, Thailand, a graduate of 
| Bangkok Christian College who is doing 
graduate work at Princeton Theological | 
Seminary; Haruo Tsuru, Japan, a student | 
at the University of Illinois; Mrs. Sumie | 
| Kikuta, Japan; Freddy Reymond, France, 
| Union Seminary student, Richmond, Vir- | 
| ginia; Jamshid Hakim, Iran, student at| 
the Long Island College of Medicine, | 
Brooklyn, New York; Epiphania Castro, 
Flora Zarco Rivera, and Noni Espina, all 
of the Philippine Islands. 

National missions delegates will include | 
Emma Elaine Henderson, Barber-Scotia | 
College, Concord, North Carolina; Glea- | 
son Norris, Tucson Indian Training 
School, Tucson, Arizona; Mary Biddy 
Patterson, Harbison Junior College, Irmo, 
South Carolina; Martha Pearl Brugess 
and Ray Sluder, Warren Wilson College, 
Swannanoa, North Carolina; Jane Curley | 
and Hilda Jacobson, Ganado Mission, | 
Ganado, Arizona; William Harris, Boggs | 
Academy, Keysville, Georgia; Cecil Mor- 
gan, Wasatch Academy, Mt. Pleasant, | 
Utah; Rey Chavez and Arthur Duran, | 
Menaul School, Albuquerque, New} 
Mexico. | 





Macalester to Hold Summer 
Foreign Student Institute 
Foreign students having difficulty with 
language and customs in America will get 
a break this summer. 
| Macalester College, in St. Paul, Min- 
| nesota, is opening an institute for foreign 
| students which will be held from July 3 
to August 12. 
| English classes and courses designed to 
orient the foreign student to American 


DIRECT PRICES 
TO CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, ETC. 


THE “Wonr0e. COMPANY INC. 


64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 
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MAAS ORGAN CO. 


Dept. 9, 3015 Casitas 
Los Angeles 39, Calif. 














CHURCH FINANCING 


Specialists in Fund-Raising: Budgets, New 
Buildings, Improvements, Liquidation of 
Mortgages, etc. Membership Canvassing in the 
spirit of highest Christian Ethics. 
WESTMINSTER ASSOCIATES 
el. 


86 Edgemont Rd. Montclair, New Jersey 




















culture, customs, and study procedure will 
| be given. Classes are planned to fit in- 
| dividual needs. 
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Deadline for applications is June 15. 
Foreign students with previous training 
in English who have been accepted for 
admission by a college or university in 
this country are eligible for admission. 
For those who will remain for study in 
the Twin Cities, arrangements have been 
made for living in private homes in the 
community for a period of two to three 
weeks at the end of the Institute. 


Princeton Undergrads Study 
Christianity and Government 

Eighteen undergraduates from Prince- 
ton University were guests of the George- 
town Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
D.C., this spring for a week-end seminar 
on Christianity and government. 

The students, all members of the West- 
minster Foundation at Princeton, inter- 
viewed government men on vocational op- 
portunities in government, the role of the 
Protestant Church in political affairs, and 
the duties of the Christian citizen. The 
students were housed in the homes of 
Georgetown church members. 


Lafayette Fraternity Honored 
For Community Service 

A fraternity chapter at Church-related 
Lafayette College in Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, was honored this spring for dis- 
tinguished service to the community. 

The Kappa Sigma Chapter at Lafayette 
was presented the “Golden Deeds” award 
of the Easton Exchange Club in recogni- 
tion of services the students performed 
during the severe polio epidemic in 
Easton last summer. It was the first time 
in the ten-year history of the award that 
it was awarded to a group instead of an 
individual. 

During the epidemic, members of the 
fraternity did much to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of more than 100 polio victims by 
providing motion pictures for them, tak- 
ing them to football games, installing a 
radio with earphones in the hospital polio 
ward, staging a Christmas party for them, 
providing transportation, and other activ- 
ities. 

254 DPs Placed 
On U.S.A. Campuses 

Two hundred and fifty-four students 
were placed on American campuses this 
year by the National Coordinating Coun- 
cil for the Placement of DP Students. 

The students included 194 Protestants, 
ninety Catholics, and eighteen Jewish 
young people. The small number of Jew- 
ish students is explained by the low num- 
ber of Jewish DPs and the desire of 
many Jewish students to enter medical 
and technical schools where DP places 
are not available. 

At least 100 or more DP students will 
be placed by September 1950. One hun- 
dred and fifty-two places for 1950-1951 
are available. 
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NEW NURSERY MATERIALS 























NEW ADULT MATERIALS 


Crossroads 


This new 96-page quarterly magazine which on October 1 will replace 
The Westminster Adult Bible Class monthly, is the same size and for- 
mat as the current teacher-parent magazines. In it, three alternative 
study courses are treated, general articles of value are given, and a 
section of program material for leaders is offered each quarter. In 
effect, Crossroads is a program magazine to cover all the adult 
interests in the church as well as a vehicle for lesson materials. 


Westminster Teacher | 


This large, 96-page quarterly magazine will replace the Westminster 
Uniform Lesson Teacher October 1. Teachers of Uniform Lessons for 
the various age groups will find about sixty pages of background 
material and specific instructions. Teaching aids for the other alterna- 
tive study courses will also be presented. Another section containing 
general articles of special value to officers and teachers of adults is 
included. Thus, in this expanded Westminster Teacher, complete 
teaching guidance and stimulation are provided. 


Beginning October 1, the following new nursery class materials will 

be put into use as a part of the official Christian Faith and Life pro- 
gram. A 256-page handbook for teachers and parents suggests ways 

for guiding the child’s emotional and religious growth, deals with 

the organization and program of the nursery class, and contains teach- 

ing plans for the year divided into quarterly units. Each unit is based 

on one of four quarterly books for the child. There is also an annual 
set of twelve large teaching pictures. 


For more information and prices, write to: 


PERIODICAL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
Board of Christian Education, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
J 
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A Story Paper for Every Boy and Girl 


The following story papers will be available October 1. 
STORIES. The content of this four-page illustrated paper is being 
extended to include boys and girls from four to eight. It will contain 
short stories, puzzles, games, etc. 

TRAILBLAZER. This NEW eight-page paper is for both boys and girls 
from nine to eleven—the group that hasn‘t had a paper of its own. 
It will contain articles, stories, poems, etc. 

VENTURE. This NEW paper is taking the place of the discontinued 
Pioneer and Gateway. For both boys and girls from twelve to fifteen 
years, its eight pages will contain short stories, serials, devotions, 
comic strips, and a monthly Bible page in color. 

FORWARD. This long-established favorite with young people will 
continue to bring them sixteen pages of interesting reading each 
week. 

For more information regarding these papers, write to: 


PERIODICAL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
Board of Christian Education, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Easy Cleaning 


Beauty and durability combine 
with new scientific design to make 
these hard maple chairs unusually 
appealing. Colored Kalistron uphol- 
stery adds to the appeal. Send at 
once for full information. 


De Long sEAatinG CO. Depr.nt 


A subsidiary of De Long, Lenski & De Long 
Church Furniture * Renovations * Lighting 
Carpeting * Chapel Chairs 
1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 











Chancel Alterations — Pews 
Altars— Altar Rails 
Church Woodwork 


(Ss CHURCH FURNITURE CO 


Since 1867 : 
Since 1867 )ANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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Religious Broadcasting 
in Britian 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


5 ee ARE PROBABLY as fond as I am of 
the old story about the rooster that 
rolled an ostrich egg into the barnyard one 
day so that the hens could see “what the 
neighbors were doing.” Americans have 
only the foggiest notion of what their 
British neighbors are doing with radio. 
They may know that broadcast programs 
in the United Kingdom are paid for 
through a yearly tax on all receiving sets, 
whereas radio programs in the United 
States are supported by commercial ad- 
vertisers. They do not know the amount 
of time that the British give to religious 


; radio. 


For sheer size of the broadcast enter- 
prise, most of the ostrich eggs seem to 
be on the American side of the fence, but 
when it comes to emphasis on religious 
broadcasting our neighbors of the North 
Atlantic can show us something. For the 
last five months a Presbyterian elder liv- 
ing in Summit, New Jersey, has been roll- 
ing electronics’ ostrich eggs into the office 
of the Presbyterian Radio and Television 
Department in the form of clippings from 
London Calling, which is a publication of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation. 

An outline of the facts is startling 
B.B.C. has a Religious 
Broadcasting Department with a full time 
staff of thirteen clergymen drawn from 
different denominations. They broadcast 
twenty-eight or more religious programs a 
week. On Sundays more than one-third of 
all the adults in the British Isles listen to 
at least one religious program, and three 
million adults listen to one or more re- 
ligious programs each week day. 

Francis House, head of religious broad- 
casting in the B.B.C., reports that some of 
the religious programs command audiences 
on a scale comparable to that of popular 
variety programs or dramas. Two or 
three times as many British people listen 
to religious programs as go to any kind 
of church. 


Listeners of all ages 


Other interesting facts are that the 
majority of the listeners are “socially of 
the working class” and that “the ratio of 
men to women and of young to old is 
about the same as for radio programs in 
general.” The audience, therefore, is not 
made up chiefly of old people and women, 
as some had supposed. 

The most surprising discovery has been 
that the majority of the listeners to re- 
ligious broadcasts in Britain are not refu- 
lar church-goers. This audience has been 
built up through a period of years and 


represents the success of the B.B.C. in 
their conscious endeavor “to meet the 
needs of millions of people today who are 
hungering after information on spiritual 
issues.” Dr. House frankly faces the 
question of whether or not there is danger 
that religious broadcasting on this scale 
is building up a rival to the churches. 
“May we be creating an armchair religion 
which is a spurious substitute?” he asks, 
While he admits that some use their 
radio listening as an excuse for not attend- 
ing church, he goes on to say that hun- 
dreds of clergymen have testified from 
their own observation that this is not the 
real reason. 

In fact, the religious bodies in Britain 
have discovered that radio is performing 
a remarkable service for Christianity be- 
yond what the churches themselves are 
able to do. They report many individuals 
brought to active church membership by 








The Reverend Francis House, 
B.B.C. head of religious broadcasting. 


radio. They find radio “a powerful means 
of preparing the ground for the Gospel 
in the hearts and minds of men and 
women who hardly ever hear a Christian 
service, or read a Christian book, or see 
a Christian journal; people with whom, 
under modern conditions, the churches 
have no other direct means of contact.” 
The religious broadcasts of the B.B.C. 
are prepared with the needs of the listen- 
ers constantly in mind. They are not 
simply broadcast church services, or even 
modifications thereof. They are talk, 
documentary, and dramatic programs 
based on “major aspects of the Christian 
faith and life which are obviously relevant 
to the situation and opinions of the listen- 
ers.” The B.B.C. does not pass the broad- 
casts around from denomination to de- 
nomination for they have discovered the 
truth of William Temple’s contention that 
“in the modern world, differences between 
Christians are far less profound than the 
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making book... 





the most striking transla- 
tion of the New Testament 
Epistles since the days of 
St. Paul.”” Arthur F. Katt 
Now in eighth printing 
$2.75 


At all bookstores 
MACMILLAN 














lath Edition Size 44x6!yx1h 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
ike as much practical Bible information 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
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division between those who believe in 
Jesus Christ and those who do not.” 

Through twenty-five years of coopera- 
tion between the B.B.C. and the churches, 


| 


a new means of Christian evangelism has | 


been developed. While the Religious De- 
partment of the B.B.C. does all it can to 
help practicing Christians, they state that 
their primary aim is “to help listeners in 
general to find the way to a living faith in 
Christ as members of the Christian 
Church.” Thus every Sunday, thirteen of 
the thirty-six million potential adult lis- 
teners in the British 
least one religious program. 

The great popularity in the United 
Kingdom of the twelve radio plays on the 
lifeof Christ by Dorothy Sayers, entitled 
The Man Born to Be King, taught the 
broadcasters two things. First, that 
plain facts of the Christian religion still 
grip and thrill people and, second, that 


Isles tune in on at | 


the | 


folk today understand drama in a way | 


that their parents understood reading. So | 


they are using religious drama. Also they 
are encouraging people ta become inter- 
ested in the Bible by having radio round 
tables at which three or four church 
members discuss with their minister the 
meaning of a Bible passage and its appli- 
cation to modern life. This type of pro- 


gram is especially liked in Scotland, where | 


the pulpit is often dubbed “the coward’s 
platform” because in the pupit the min- 
ister can say what he likes and no one can 


| answer him back or even question him. 
| 





Discussion programs help to put religious | 


ideas into ordinary language such as lay- 
men use. This makes good radio. 


The greatest results of religious radio | 


in Great Britain are found in the response 
of young people to frankly factual and 


theological taiks by men who understand | 
and like young people and who are willing | 


to do the “follow up” writing necessary to 
put these young people in touch with 
churches. Douglas Griffiths has reinforced 
his radio talks with written responses to 
hundreds of young people who have writ- 
ten him. He finds that youth are open to 
the Christian appeal and the adventure 
of discipleship. 


Programs for schools 

Twice each week on Tuesday and Fri- 
day morning about a million boys and 
girls in British schools unite through radio 
in twenty-minute services of worship. In 
remote rural schools and in crowded in- 
dustrial centers alike, when five minutes 
after nine arrives, the assembly and class- 
room radios are turned on. The teachers 
have told them that they will be joining 
in an act of worship with other students 
in four thousand schools throughout the 
land, and this makes a powerful appeal to 
the imagination. A million students and 
their teachers are finding in these radio 
services a modern pathway to 
presence of God. 
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By W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 














Question: From California: How 
could the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception be announced in 1870? 
I thought this doctrine came directly 
from the Bible. Please help me. 

Answer: You are evidently confusing 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion with the Virgin Birth. Belief in the 
virigin birth of Jesus is based on Matthew 
1:18-23 and Luke 1:26-33. The Immacu- 
late Conception does not refer to the birth 
of Jesus, but, on the contrary, to the sup- 
posed miraculous birth of Mary. This is 
Roman Catholic doctrine. It has never 
been held by the Protestant churches. It 
has no biblical foundation whatever. Cer- 
tain apochryphal romances, such as The 
Protevangelium of James, The Gospel of 
Pseudo-Matthew, and The Assumption of 


WITH NEW SLIDE FASTENER 
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the Virgin, tell of a miraculous birth of 
Mary, but these stories are obviously | 
pious frauds. . 
Question: From New York: How 
would you explain the Trinity? How 
can three separate people be one? | 
What is your answer to the claims of | 
certain groups, the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses in particular, that the Trinity 
is not scriptural, but heathen? 
Answer: In the first place, Christian 
theology has never taught that “three 
people can be one.” Jehovah’s Witnesses 
misunderstand what theology means by 
the Three Persons of the Trinity. Their | 
misunderstanding of this doctrine is simi- | 
lar to their misunderstanding of Scripture | 
as a whole. 
No one can satisfactorily explain the | 
Trinity. Christians believe this doctrine | 
because the New Testament teaches it. | 
To start your thinking straight, let us re- | 
member that there is a difference between 
a mathematical unity and an organic 
unity. Three sticks of chalk are three 
separate mathematical units; there is no 
way to make them one. The human body 
is an organic unity. It has within it a di- | 
gestive system, a circulatory system, a 
nervous system, a respiratory system. 
Each system is complete in itself, but all | 
taken together, they make the human | 
body. The nature of God is far beyond | 
| 
| 
| 


our understanding, even when we do not 
try to think of the Godhead as a trinity. 
The higher the nature of an organic unity, | 
the more complex it is. The amoeba is | 
composed of only one cell. Compared to| 
the amoeba, the human body is infinitely | 
complex. Compared to human personality, | 
God is infinitely great, and no doubt in- | 
finitely complex. 

Question: From North Carolina: 
There are three questions in this. 

1. We installed a minister, Pres- 
byterian, a few years ago, which was | 
our first. Do we have to keep him as 
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long as he wants to stay regardless 
of how we, the congregation, feel 
about him? 

Answer: No. When the services of a 
minister in the Presbyterian Church be- 
come unacceptable to the congregation 
which he serves, that congregation has 
the right of appeal to Presbytery for a 
solution of their problem. Of course, a 
congregation should never desire to get 
rid of their minister for trivial reasons. 
It is the duty of Presbytery to investigate 
the reasons for dissatisfaction and take 
what steps are necessary to remedy the 
situation. See The Forum of Government 
of the Presbyterian Church, Chapter XVI. 

2. Is it lawful for the session of 
the church to change the decisions 
of the board of trustees, because the 
opinion of one differs from that of 
the other? No moral laws were 
broken. 

Answer; The Forum of Government 
of the Presbyterian Church, Chapter IX. 
paragraph 7. states that the session has 
complete authority over the worship of 
the congregation, the uses to which the 
church buildings are put, etc. They “may 
temporarily delegate the determination of 
such uses to the body having the manage- 
ment of the temporal affairs of the church 
subject to the superior authority and di- 
rection of the session.”” The General As- 
sembly has reaffirmed on several occasions 
this basic law of our Church, saying “that 
any action by the board of trustees tend- 
ing to annul or contravene in any way 
such supervision is illegal and void.” See 
Digest, page 134, 1. 

3. Sometime ago one of our Pres- 
byterian schools had a fire which 
did considerable damage. Our mis- 
sionary society voted to send them 
a donation. Our minister heard 
about it, and objected to our send- 
ing it. Was he within his rights? 

Answer: No. The minister, in the 
Presbyterian church, is not a “lone wolf.” 
He has no authority, as an individual. to 
determine the policies of the church. The 
session is the ruling body of the church. 
not the minister. The missionary society 
has the right to designate the good cause 
to which its money is given. Your minis- 
ter should praise the Lord that there are 
some in his church who are interested in 
the Kingdom beyond the small circle of 
your own congregation. The church which 
gives to benevolences always supports its 
own local work more adequately than the 
church which gives nothing to others. The 
idea of keeping all of your church funds 
for the use of the local congregation is 
pernicious. It dries up the fountain of the 
spiritual life of any local church. “He 
that would save his life shall lose it” ap- 
plies to congregations as well as to in- 
dividuals. The missionary society has the 
right to give money to any good cause 
that it desires to help. 
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Somebody Might Laugh 


BY ANN ROE ANDERSON 


— HAD LIVED IN Mexico. until 
two weeks ago when she had waved 
goodbye to Mother and Dad. She had felt 
excited and happy about going to live with 
Aunt Dorothy Hull, in Woodlawn, in the 
northwestern part of the United States. 

But now, as Connie dropped her school 
books and sat down on the steps, she 
wondered how she could have been glad 
to come north. 

“How was school?” her aunt asked. 

“School is all right,” Connie said, and 
burst into tears, “but I—I haven’t any 
friends to play with like I had in Mexico. 

“Connie, haven't the girls asked you to 
play with them?” Aunt Dorothy asked. 

“They asked me at first, but I made 
mistakes, and my side lost. It would 
sound so silly if I said I didn’t know the 
game—they might laugh at me. So now I 
just watch.” 

“I see.” Aunt Dorothy said. 

“T heard Grace Ellis say she guessed 
I didn’t live in the United States,” Connie 
said, a catch in her voice. “And now they 
don’t ask me any more.” 

Aunt Dorothy spoke slowly, “Suppose, 
Connie, that someone asked you the rules 
of a game you played in Mexico. Would 
you laugh at them?” 

Connie looked up. “I never thought 
about that. I guess none of them would 
know how to play pinata, or—or about 
what to do with cascarones.” 


“How would you like to have a party 
for the girls and boys in your class?” 

“Oh, Aunt Dorothy!” Connie jumped 
up and hugged her aunt. “Then I could 
show them how to play my kind of games. 
They might even want to play them at 
school. And they won’t laugh and think 
I’m dumb because I don’t know their 
games. When may I have the party?” 

“Saturday afternoon would be nice.” 

“But this is Thursday! I don’t have 
time to send invitations.” 

“Make a poster-invitation,’ 
suggested. 


’ 


her aunt 


Tue NEXT AFTERNOON, just before school 
was dismissed, Connie’s teacher propped 
up a cardboard poster on her desk. In 
big letters above the sleepy-eyed burros 
and spike-leaved Joshua trees that Con- 
nie had painted, the children read 
“Please come to my party tomorrow 
afternoon at two o'clock. 
CONNIE TEMPLE” 

Then the girls and boys crowded around 
Connie to accept her invitation. 

“We thought you didn’t like us,” Bessie 
Patton said, ““when you wouldn't play with 
us. 

Connie’s cheeks turned pink. “See you 
tomorrow,” she said, and hoppity-skipped 
home. 

There was so much to do to get ready 
for her Mexican party. Aunt Dorothy had 


DRAWING BY ANN ESHNER 


been busy all day preparing good things to 
eat. There was dulce de calabaza—candied 
pumpkin—and coyotas—tiny cakes with 
bits of fruit pressed into the centers—and 
champurrado—a thick chocolate drink, 
fluffy with the beaten whites of eggs. 

Connie started making the cascarones. 
Aunt Dorothy had already cut off the 
small ends of egg shells and dried out the 
large ends. “I’m sure none of the girls or 
boys have ever seen a cascarone,” Connie 
laughed, as she filled the empty egg shells 
with gayly colored confetti, pasting tissue 
paper over the open end to keep the con- 
fetti from sifting out. Then into a big 
Mexican adobe water jar, she put nuts, 
oranges, apples, and funny little gifts for 
the game of pinata. 


Ware THE GUESTS ARRIVED Saturday 
afternoon they stood about in groups 
until Connie picked up the basket of 
cascarones. “In Mexico,” she said, “when 
we go to a fiesta and a boy wants to know 
a girl, he breaks a cascarone over her 
head.” 

The boys cheered, and the girls covered 
their heads with their hands, as Connie 
passed the confetti-filled egg shells to the 
boys. 

“When I count three,’ Connie called. 
“You girls start running. When a boy 
catches you and breaks a cascarone over 
your head, you will be his partner for the 
refreshments.” 

After the race was over, everyone was 
curious about the big, brown jar hanging 
from a rope stretched between two trees. 

“It’s a Mexican olla, a water jar,” 
Connie told them. “It’s full of gifts, and 
nuts, and fruit. Everybody gets three 
swings at it with a sawed-off broom handle 
until it is broken. The game is called 
pinata.” 

“Why three swings?” Bobby Evans 
laughed. “I could hit it with just one.” 

“Not with a blindfold over your eyes,” 
Connie laughed. “When it’s broken, every- 
body run and grab all you can get.” 

Two boys took hold of the ends of the 
rope that hung from the trees, and low- 
ered or raised the jar so it was about three 
feet above the head of each player. Each 
one took three swings at the olla. It was 
grazed several times—one girl even 
cracked it slightly—but it still hung from 
the rope. But the second time around. 
Bobby Evans smashed it to bits, shower- 
ing himself with the contents. He jerked 
off the blindfold, and, with the others, 
scrambled for the gifts, nuts, and fruit. 

“You're fun, Connie,” Bessie Patton 
said. “Why don’t you play with us at 
school?” 

“The side I was on lost because I made 
mistakes,” she said slowly. “I didn’t know 
how to play the game, and I thought you 
might laugh if I said so.” 

And then, everybody did laugh. And 
Connie joined in, for she knew now that 
she had found new friends who would 
never laugh at her—just with her. 
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